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A Legislative Issue 


118 issue of the JourNat is largely devoted to legislation. In our biennial meetings, the legis- 
‘Listes sessions are always lively demonstrations in adult education. Argument and counter- 
argument bring out varied viewpoints and help to clarify the issues before the final vote is taken. 

This year, our convention give-and-take on legislative items is ruled out by the government 
ban on meetings. We feel the lack more keenly because it is now four years since there has been 
an opportunity to debate AAUW’s “stand” on federal legislative issues. To take the place, in 


of legislative principles on which AAUW may wish to act in the coming two years. 

We have asked leaders in fields of AAUW interests to discuss for us areas in their respective 
fields where the American people will have to make decisions through federal legislation in the 
next biennium. The issues presented in these general articles are those which the writers consider 


In addition to these general discussions, the items on the AAUW Tentative Legislative Pro- 
gram, as it has been sent to the branches for vote by the convention delegates, are presented and 
explained. 

We are under no illusions that these pages devoted to legislation are light reading. But we hope 
that every member will put them on her “must” list. It is not idle rhetoric to say that decisions 
made on Capitol Hill in Washington in these next years will shape the destiny of this nation and 
of the world. These decisions will be wisely taken only if there is an informed citizenry back 
of our legislators. 
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Letters from France 
Story of the French Association Since 1940 


T LONG LAST the curtain is lifting, and 
A news is coming through of the French 
Association of University Women. From 
brief letters and reports we can piece to- 
gether the story of how the leaders en- 
dured the dark period of occupation, how 
they demonstrated — in spite of personal 
danger — the reality of the bonds of friend- 
ship and common ideals which are the 
basis of the International Federation, 
and how at the first opportunity they are 
setting about restoring their own organiza- 
tion and eagerly seeking news of the other 
associations from whom they have been 
cut off. 

This is the story as it has come to 
AAUW Headquarters. 


First letter received by the office of the In- 
ternational Federation of University Women 
in London from Mme. M. L. Cazamian, 
president of the French Association: 
October 17*, 44 

Reading your lines and the enclosed 
letter felt indeed like being alive again 

-after those long months and years of 
suspended activities and broken relation- 
ship. Only I had them so late! owing to 
our present isolation. Please accept my 
apologies and regrets for a delayed answer 
as well. 

Our liberation came to us in the out-of- 
the-way place where my family had its 
roots, and we our country place. We felt 
the joy, the elation, the thankfulness none 
the less, and lived every hour of it through 
our radio. Besides we had had some first- 
hand experience of the last brutalities of 
our invaders, having a “maquis” near by, 
yet we certainly regretted not being among 
those who cheered the Allies when they 


entered Paris. And I long to reestablish 
contact with the devoted members of our 
Association, who went on working with 
me, keeping up the flame, as well as with 
those (and they are many) blown away by 
the storm. 

As to our friends: our secretary, Mlle. 
Martin, left us three years ago and is in 
Rabat (Morocco), head mistress of the 
Lycée de Jeunes Filles. We know she is 
well, and does not forget us. Mme. Puech 
had to leave Paris, being looked for by the 
German police; from Boriéblanque in the 
Gard, where she lives, she saw to the in- 
terests of all those among our protégées, 
who in the exodus, went to our “South 
Zone”’ called “free.” Mme. Monod, Mlle. 
Joly (our treasurer) and I saw to those in 
the “occupied” region, from Paris, meet- 
ing every month privately. 

Thanks to the generous help of the Fed- 
eration, which never failed to reach us, we 
could go on helping university women in 
need — some at Besancon, and then at Vit- 
tel, in the first cruel days and subsequent 
months of their internment. British or 
American teachers, professors or students, 
others liberated for various reasons, and 
often worse off; they belonged to several 
nations, and some day I shall give you the 
list of them. 

Now we have to pick up our mem- 
bers, having communicated only privately 
through all these years; having had no 
general meeting, no election (for reasons of 
prudence) so that we are without a staff — 
my mandate as a president expired three 
years ago! 

We are fighting hard to return to Paris; 
but it is no easy matter, given the condi- 
tions of rail or roads and the limitations 
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set on traffic of any order. Yet I hope we 
shall be back by the beginning of Novem- 
ber. 

Mile. Joly never left Paris, and re- 
mained in charge of our protégées, with 
Mme. Bonnerot, who revealed herself 
indefatigable in her devotion. 

What became of our dear Reid Hall? — 
and of your wonderful Crosby Hall? I 
so hope it has been spared by the 
bombs! 

Please transmit the thanks and greet- 
ings of the French Association to the other 
branches of our Federation. Never did we 
feel more warmly attached to them and 
our common ideals than during these years 
of separation and trial. 


Résumé of a meeting of the Board of the 
French Association of University Women, 
November 18, at Reid Hall, 4 rue dé Chev- 
reuse, Paris 6 e. Transmitted by Mme. 
Cazamian, president. 


Present: Mmes. Monod, Honorary Presi- 
dent; Cazamian; Bedier, and Thuillier- 
Landry, Vice-Presidents; Joly, Treasurer; 
Lebrun, Vallette, Bonnerot, Pontheil, Per- 
renoud, Cotton, Prenant, Lafouge. 

Joy to find ourselves again in a place so 
dear to us, and able to take up again to- 
gether in an atmosphere of freedom and 
hope our studies and activities, our inter- 
national contacts. 

Remembrances for those who have dis- 
appeared, for the absent; necessity to 
reorganize, to renew the collaborations 
which have made us what we are, and to 
gain new ones. 


1. A backward glance. 


A small committee has continued to 
meet monthly since the spring of 1941, the 
time of the last meeting of our Board. 
Decisions taken: (1) To send a message to 
the branches of the Federation with which 
it was theoretically possible to correspond 
— a message which was returned by the 
German censors as inadmissible. (2) Aid 
to refugees clandestinely, our principal 
activity. The Paris group composed of 
Mmes. Monod, Bonnerot, Joly, Cazamian 
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took care of refugees in the occupied zone; 
Mme. Puech in Castres, where she had to 
flee under threat of arrest, taking charge 
of those in the southern zone. 

Source of Our Funds: (1) Sum sent to 
Paris by the Federation and destined for 
the reopening of Reid Hall for the benefit 
of refugees. (2) Contributions sent by the 
International Federation, the British Fed- 
eration, the Swiss, Belgian, and Scandi- 
navian Associations through the interme- 
diary of the Quakers. (3) Subscriptions of 
our members. 

Refugees or foreign residents aided by 
Association. A whole group of British 
women interned first at Besancon, then 
at Vittel; a dozen students who were able 
to work while prisoners, to obtain permits 
and to pass their exams, an Australian, 
a Czechoslovakian historian of art, several 
Polish women who were preparing for the 
doctorate, ete. 

To this must be added help for our 
bombed-out members, our representative 
from Arras, a colleague from Strasbourg, 
etc. Assistance to the British internees at 
St. Denis, undertaken privately, furnish- 
ing a “foster mother” for each unfortu- 
nate among them — work in which a great 
number of our members participated. 


2. Plans and decisions for the renewal of our 
activities: 

(1) Reconstruction of a Membership 
Committee to find our scattered 
members, replace those who are 
missing and obtain new members. 

(2) Resumption of our monthly meet- 
ings with a dual program: (a) 
welcoming strangers, particularly 
British and American university 
women studying in Paris; (b) talks 
and reports, followed by discussion, 
about some central subject — this 
time the civic education of women, 
since French women are going to 
vote; naming of a committee to or- 
ganize these meetings; the first, 
set for December 16, will include a 
survey of the activity of the Asso- 
ciation in 1940-44. 











(3) Reorganization of the Secretariat. 
Plans for an eventual meeting of 
the General Assembly. 


(4) Resumption of international rela- 
tions as completely and widely as 
possible. 


A letter to Dean Gildersleeve, former TFUW 
president, from Mme. M. L. Puech, honor- 
ary president of the French Federation: 


Dear FRienp, 


At last we can correspond, but that does 
not mean that you will receive this letter 
in time for Christmas, for even by air- 
plane the irregularity of the mail reflects 
the state of disorganization in which our 
world is struggling. 

Thanks to the American and British 
armies, we have been able to recover our 
liberty through those French forces of the 
interior whose courage has been truly 
magnificent. Our mountainous region has 
been Maquis country for the last two years 
and they have been fighting in our 
immediate neighbourhood. At night we 
would hear the allied planes coming over 
to drop arms, munitions, and food by 
parachute to the men hidden in the woods. 
All summer there was nothing but ex- 
plosions, and rail lines and bridges blown 
up, German trains burning, and in reprisal, 
farms and villages set on fire by the Ger- 
mans. They have committed every pos- 
sible horror, even here in this southland 
far from regular battlefields, — exactions, 
thefts, and pillage, at the expense of a 
population with less and less food. Doubt- 
less you know of this, but you understand 
that we cannot forget it quickly, and it 
promises a long period of readjustment for 
us. 

I have been able to continue to come to 
the aid of foreign refugee colleagues, es- 
pecially Polish women. They have been 
helped also by the Polish Red Cross which 
had several centers; I do not know whence 
it drew its resources, but there are still 
today many Polish students who receive 
directly each month sums large enough 
to permit them to live and to continue 
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their studies. We have been able, also, to 
get for them scholarships from the French 
Gayernment, even under the Vichy re- 
gime on condition that they were not 
Jewish! 

We have been deeply saddened by the 
tragedy of one of our protégées, a Polish 
university woman, whom we had been 
aiding since 1940 and whom we had 
managed to have appointed [to a uni- 
versity post]. At the time when the Ger- 
mans occupied all of France, after the 
American landing in Algeria, she was 
unable to continue to exercise her func- 
tions at the University and she stayed at 
Grenoble in our Student House. Last 
February she was taken by the Gestapo 
along with the members of the Polish Red 
Cross and sent into Germany; we know 
nothing about her since then, and can 
only fear the worst. 

You will have received news of our 
Association from Mme. Cazamian and 
Mme. Monod who have retufned to Paris 
and have held a meeting. I shall spend this 
winter again in our country home; my 
husband went recently to Paris where he 
found such material difficulties that he has 
decided to postpone our xeturn until the 
month of February, since here we burn 
our own wood and eat food raised on our 
own place. The lack of coal, wood, elec- 
tricity, gas, and all provisions in Paris 
makes life there extremely difficult. It 
is a result of the destruction of the period 
of liberation, and at the present time, 
everything is reserved for the army. 

I am not sending you today the details 
of the grants that I continue to make toa 
dozen of our colleagues, of whom two 
French women are very interesting, be- 
cause of their personal and family misfor- 
tunes, and a German Jewess with a doc- 
torate from an English university de- 
ported to France by the Nazis who would 
certainly have been persecuted if we had 
not been able to get her into an anti-tuber- 
cular sanitarium. Other German univer- 
sity women deported into France at the 
same time have been able to go on into 


Switzerland. Truly, dear Miss Gilder- 
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sleeve, you cannot imagine all the distress 
which we have watched these last years; 
the work of the Quakers and that of,the 
American Unitarians with whom I have 
very often collaborated for these individ- 
ual cases, has been admirable; one can 
never say enough about it. 

Let us hope, dear friend, that the year 
1945 may bring us soon the peace for 
which we have worked for more than 
twenty years and which the American 
armies are working at this moment to 
bring about. We shall have plenty of dif- 
ficulties in the years that follow. Let us 
arm ourselves with courage and patience! 

With good wishes to you, and good 
wishes to all your compatriots, 

M. L. Puecu 


Two letters from the president of the 
French Federation, tothe AAUW Président: 


January 4, 1945 
Dear Miss Waite, 

Your letter of November 2 has just 
come to hand, and has given us great joy. 
However slow, it is good to think commun- 
ications are now possible. Many thanks 
for your congratulations and greetings. 
We deeply feel the debt we owe your 
country, believe me; and we are particu- 
larly grateful for the generous help ex- 
tended to us through subterranean means 
by the American Association. It has al- 
lowed us to take care of our protégées 
—exiled university women, university 
women in hiding —through all those 
nightmare years; and moreover, it has 
been an inestimable moral comfort. We 
felt we were being trusted even when un- 
able to express ourselves in any way, or 
report about ourselves in the least. 

I write with numb hands, in a coal-less 
Paris; but what of that, when the end is 
in view? 

With many thanks and best wishes, in 
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the certain hope of fruitful work done 
jointly with all our friends, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 


M. L. Cazamian 


January 7, 1945 
Dear Miss WuitE, 

Our thoughts are very much with our 
American friends in the opening days of 
this new year — in thankfulness, because 
we owe them so much, and in hope, be- 
cause with their help we must rebuild a 
better world. Your card of Oct. 22 came to 
hand today; and I wish this may reach 
you earlier than my answer to your letter 
and convey to the American Association 
the greetings of the French University 
Women. We felt your trust in our darkest 
days of silence and misery in the continued 
and generous help you managed to extend 
to us; and it was invaluable encourage- 
ment, allowing us to alleviate the fate of 
our exiles and refugees. We are happy to 
think that the days of joint work for the 
causes which are dear to us are coming 
back, and that we may meet our friends 
again. With thanks and best wishes on my 
behalf and that of my fellow-members, 

M. L. Cazamian 


[The Unitarian Service Committee was 
used by the AAUW as the chief agent in 
transmitting the funds of our War Relief 
Committee to Mme. Puech, who has used 
them to help refugee scholars of many 
nationalities. We have a long letter de- 
scribing some of her difficulties in getting 
those funds, particularly after the inva- 
sion of Africa, but they contain details it 
might be unwise to publish yet. Mme. 
Puech herself comments: “You must be 
astonished at these Sherlock Holmes de- 
velopments, but you cannot imagine the 
extraordinary fashion in which we have 
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lived in these recent times!”’} 
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Centralized Government and Freedom 


By Maset NEWCOMER 


U. S. Delegate, Bretton Woods Conference 
and Member, AAUW Social Studies Committee 


HE gradual but seemingly irresistible 

tendency toward centralization of gov- 
ernment has been watched with some 
misgivings by those who believe in demo- 
cratic institutions. Democracy requires 
the active participation of the great ma- 
jority of citizens, and the delegation of 
power that inevitably results from vesting 
growing authority in state capitols or in 
Washington tends to weaken individual 
influence and interest. 

War demands a high degree of centrali- 
zation, and there is always fear that the 
former independence of state and local 
governments — and also of individual 
citizens — will not be regained with peace. 
It is an historical fact that the national 
government commonly retains some of the 
newly acquired powers. 

This fear of centralization is of long 
standing in this country. After the Revo- 
lution the national government had no 
tax powers. It could not maintain an 
army and navy; nor could it control inter- 
state trade or other interstate affairs. 
The people had rebelled against British 
rule and they were not eager to set up 
another “super state.” 

The citizens of New Jersey did not trust 
the citizens of Pennsylvania. Georgia was 
farther from Massachusetts, in traveling 
time, than the most distant country in 
the world today. The people of the differ- 
ent states were truly foreigners. Warfare 
among the states ensued until, gradually, 
the people realized that the choice was 
between a strong federal government and 
chaos. And finally the Constitution, which 
had been opposed by the majority at 
first, was ratified. 


The same issue has been before the 
American people over and over again in 
the past 150 years. Shall we encourage the 
expansion of national government activi- 
ties or is this a threat to liberty? This 
question can only be answered intelli- 
gently if we understand the reasons for 
this centralizing trend. 


Wuen we forbade the states to put up 
trade barriers we set the stage for a 
national economy. And the railroad, auto- 
mobile, airplane, telephone, radio, and 
other improvements in transportation and 
communication since the Constitution was 
adopted, have abolished the barrier of 
distance. Georgia and Massachusetts are 
near neighbors today, as are also Maine 
and California. Many citizens cross state 
lines on their way to work each morning. 
Many of our large corporations own plants 
in ten or twenty states, and buy and sell 
in all. The activities of these individuals 
and business concerns can no longer be 
controlled by local regulations; and their 
interest in governmental services extends 
beyond the single local jurisdiction in 
whose government they have a vote. It is 
not surprising that we turn with increas- 
ing frequency to the larger jurisdiction to 
get results. 

The paving of dead-end residence 
streets is still a matter of purely local 
concern. But whereas dumping the sewage 
in the river may simplify the problem for 
one city, it may menace the health of the 
citizens of other cities down the river. 
Cutting timber in the mountains of Ten- 
nessee may result in flooding Louisiana 
and Mississippi farms. The citizens of 
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Nebraska may find it impossible to keep 
electric power rates at a reasonable level 
because they cannot regulate the New 
Jersey holding company that controls the 
local power company. 

The people of Arkansas and Mississippi 
may be unable to support an adequate 
relief program because much of the income 
to which their farms and mines have 
contributed is realized — in taxable form 
— in the markets of New York City and 
Pittsburgh. And the people of New York 
City and Pittsburgh have more than a 
humanitarian concern for poverty in the 
South. Poor people make poor customers. 
The limited schooling provided by some 
of the southern states concerns the citizens 
of Detroit and Chicago when the young 
people of the South are attracted to these 
industrial centers by war jobs. The entire 
nation is handicapped by lack of a decent 
minimum of education and medical care 
when war requires a national draft. These 
are only a few of the many problems that 
have grown from local to national pro- 
portions. 


W uy, then, do we oppose this centralizing 
trend so vigorously? The answer is partly 
political. The states’ rights issue is not the 
special concern of the Republican or the 
Democratic party. It is the concern of the 
party out of power. And there is a small 
but politically powerful army of state 
and local officials who are not prepared to 
surrender their jobs and powers to the 
invading Federal Government. 

But it goes deeper than this. We dis- 
trust growing governmental authority — 
especially central government authority. 
It seems to threaten the political freedom 
that we cherish. To many it points the 
way to dictatorship. 


Tue New England town meeting has 
been our ideal of a democratic govern- 
ment. But today even the New England 
town is too large for participation of the 
majority of citizens. Whenever the num- 
ber of interested citizens exceeds the 


capacity of the town hall some delegation 
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of powers is inevitable. Popular control is 
in a measure weakened. But the answer 
is not to divide and subdivide the local 
unit until the town meeting is of manage- 
able size. Such action would only diminish 
further the activities that local officials 
could administer effectively. Authority 
must be delegated, and it should be 
possible to delegate authority without 
losing ultimate popular control. 


Loca self-government is desirable in 
so far as it is responsible and effective; 
but local self-government and _ states’ 
rights are not ends in themselves. The 
question that must be answered, when it 
is proposed to extend the functions and 
powers of the national government, is 
whether the activity in question is a 
matter of primarily local concern or of 
national significance. If it is primarily a 
local issue there is every reason for keep- 
ing it in local hands. Local administration 
can be more readily adapted to varying 
local conditions than federal administra- 
tion. But if it is a problem of national 
concern, local administration will be in- 
effective — even disastrous. 

There is some danger that the centraliz- 
ing process will proceed too fast through 
sheer inertia. There have been instances 
of the citizens of a community petitioning 
the state authorities to overrule decisons 
of their own local officers. It apparently 
seemed to them easier to appeal to the 
higher authority to intervene than to 
fight the issue out at home. The way to 
keep local independence is for the average 
citizen to participate actively in local 
affairs. Some of those who complain the 
most of growing federal authority have 
done the least to check it. 

It is not inevitable that growing central- 
ization should lead to authoritarian gov- 
ernment. An effective central government 
may be the servant of its people rather 
than their master. It can maintain order, 
foster progress, and protect their freedom. 
It is the discontent arising from poverty 
and disorder that really threatens democ- 
racy. It is interesting to note that the 
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unitary states of France and Great Britain 
had much more centralized national gov- 
ernments than did the German federal 
state. Yet France and Great Britain main- 
tained an essentially democratic govern- 
ment and Germany did not. A strong 
central government may still be demo- 
cratic. In fact it is usually easier to arouse 
public interest in national than in local 
affairs in this country. The number of 
citizens that turn out for a national elec- 
tion regularly far exceeds the number that 
vote when the issues are merely local. 

It is important then to ask, as each 
issue presents itself, whether this is a 
matter of national concern that only the 
national government can administer ef- 
fectively; and if it is, to see to it, not only 
that the Federal Government is given the 
authority but that it uses its authority 
in the interest of all. 

The gains of centralization thus far have 
surely been worth the cost. The reason 
most often cited for our comparative 
prosperity is the wide area of free trade in 
the United States. Through this device we 
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have created a great national economy; 
and if this national economy is to be 
controlled for the benefit of the whole 
nation and not left to the exploitation of 
the few, the national government must 
control it. Economic dictatorship is as 
much to be feared as political dictator- 
ship. 


Tae problem does not end with the na- 
tional government. Even now, before we 
are completely reconciled to the extension 
of federal controls, we are faced with the 
question of world government. If we are 
to accept the Dumbarton Oaks peace plan 
and other proposed international agree- 
ments we shall give up some of our na- 
tional sovereignty to a world government. 
But sovereignty is not something to be 
preserved at any cost. It is something to 
be used, even though in using it we re- 
linquish it in some measure. If the results 
are a durable world peace and world pros- 
perity we shall not be the losers by the 
change. For only under these conditions 
can we enjoy our freedom. 


By PATRIOTISM I mean three things. First, it implies a 
deep love of country because it is your own, much the 
way your family is your own; secondly, a profound desire 
for the well-being of all the people in the country; third, 
an ardent wish that your country should play a noble 
part as a citizen of the world. 


— Vircinia C, GILDERSLEEVE 











Some Implications of International Cooperation 


By Joun Sioan Dickey, Director, Office of Public Affairs, U. S. Department of State 
and 
HELEN Dwicut Reiw, AAUW Associate in International Education 


HE conduct of American diplomacy has 

been a relatively simple matter so 
long as our policy could be based solely 
on our own national outlook and decisions, 
determined from day to day without 
considering the views and interests of the 
rest of the world. President Monroe 
probably did not consult “ public opinion” 
abroad before issuing his famous doctrine. 
But if from now on we really mean to 
base our foreign policy on international 
cooperation, we shall have to realize that 
more will be required of us than glib lip- 
service to a vague ideal. The method and 
procedure of our diplomacy, as well as its 
substance, will be affected in far-reaching 
ways. 

If we are to avoid bitter disillusionment, 
the people of this country must under- 
stand the broader implications of their 
decision to conduct our foreign relations 
on this new basis. 

Look back over the history of American 
diplomacy — even the history of the past 
ten years—and see how few of our 
policies have required positive coopera- 
tive action. With a few such notable 
exceptions as the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments program, you will find that in form 
and substance most of our foreign policies 
have been unilateral. They rested on 
decisions taken by our government — by 
our Secretary of State, our President, our 
diplomats, our Congress — on our own 
initiative, and without waiting to get the 
agreement of any other government. 

Such a procedure perhaps fitted the 
circumstances of our earlier relations to 
the world and appealed to a young nation 
determined to prove its equality and 
independence. It was relatively easy to 
get public support of such policies, fcr 


our government did not have to consider 
in advance the reactions of other peoples 
to its proposals. If necessary our officials 
could ring the changcs on extreme jingo- 
ism and nationalism for home consump- 
tion. True, we took a crave risk that lack 
of prior consultation m: somerang and 
make our policies iu tive or even 
disastrous. 


Few of us are really aware of the impli- 
cations of moving over from this tradi- 
tional American position to one where the 
central theme of our policy is to be 
international cooperation. Cooperation 
can be effected only through the hard 
process of negotiation: we shall have to 
reach mutually satisfactory agreement on 
each issue, which cannot mean always 
getting our own way on every detail. 
Especially in a world where other demo- 
cratic governments depend on public sup- 
port —and in parliamentary systems, 
their very tenure of office is directly 
subject to public approval of their policies 
—we shall have to be far more con- 
siderate of what their people think. 
Modern facilities of communication and 
transportation have not simplified the 
problem. No longer can one government 
speak to its own people without at the 
same time reaching a world audience. 
Even Germany and Japan have dis- 
covered that the most rigorous penalties 
cannot suffice to enforce “thought con- 
trol,” and that their people will listen to 
news from abroad no matter how drastic 
the risk. Where no such artificial barriers 
are set up, the news and views of one 
people automatically become available to 
the world’s peoples, subject, of course, to 
the inherent danger of mistranslation or 
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deliberate misconstruction by the press or 
officialdom. 


Ir 1s no longer possible for each nation to 
tell its own people that it has won a great 
vicry at an international conference 
talie at the expense of the other nations 
pesent. To do sc would jeopardize the 
acceptance abroad of the results of that 
particular conference, and make all further 
cooperation more difficult. For example, 
either our government nor that of Can- 
da can say to its own people that the St. 
Lawrence waterway Project is a triumph 
f its national diplomacy, emphasizing 
exclusively its bys “ts to them, without 
danger of there: * agonizing the public 
opinion of the 0.“ country. Public dis- 
cussions in England, Canada, and the 
Lnited States of the results of the recent 
Chicago Aviation Conference clearly point 
up the danger. When multilateral agree- 
ments are under consideration, it is not 
national support in one country or even 
two countries alone that is needed, but 
popular support in a whole series of 
countries. 

Unless this fact is fully understood by 
the press and people and government of 
each country, true international coopera- 
tion will never be achieved. Our officials 
are already consciously or subconsciously 
aware that they are talking to the world, 
not just to the American people, but with- 
out always realizing the need for positive 
action to promote worldwide popular un- 
derstanding if a foreign policy of interna- 
tional cooperation is to be made workable 
in a world of expanding democracy. 

International cooperation rests funda- 
mentally on recognized common interests. 
The English cartoonist, Strube, epito- 
mized this fact some years ago in a cartoon 
showing the President of the United 
States and the British Prime Minister 
fishing, both men “thinking on the same 
lines” and understanding each other even 
without talking — as fishermen do. Two 
of the continental countries are depicted 
as puzzled by this, and one comments, 
“But dey haf all ze understandings with 
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no alliances!’’ while the other adds, “‘An 
ve haf all de alliances with no understand- 
ings!” Whereupon, they both decide: 
“Let us to fish learn!” 

Inadequate as this particular solution 
may be, it hints at the heart of the problem. 
Whenever the nations recognize that they 
have a true interest shared in common, 
whether it be warning to all ships of 
icebergs afloat in the north Atlantic, or 
the delivery of mail regardless of national 
boundaries, or the prevention of epi- 
demics that would otherwise sweep in- 
discriminately across their frontiers, they 
find it easy to cooperate in meeting those 
common problems. 


W: MUST recognize that there are matters, 
however, where actual conflicts of interest 
exist. In such fields hope of successful 
international cooperation requires con- 
stant and persistent search for and de- 
liberate enlarging of the area of common 
interest. This is actually happening in one 
field after another, of which civil aviation 
is a recent example. That such wide 
agreement could be reached at Chicago 
on a matter where national interests 
actually clash, is a tribute to the states- 
manship of those diplomats who had the 
vision to see that the long-time interests 
of their own countries would be best 
served by a cooperative approach, based 
on the common interest of the world 
community in safe, efficient, and world- 
wide air transport. 

The vast majority of international mis- 
understandings are caused by lack of 
information, misinformation, or distorted 
information. Here the remedy is clear 
and simple: accurate information dissemi- 
nated as widely and swiftly as possible. 
Where an actual or potential conflict of 
interests exists, however, the mere spread- 
ing of information may not solve the prob- 
lem. It may even intensify the clash by 
sharpening popular opposition within 
each country against compromises that 
would be essential in the common interest. 

What is needed in every instance is 
understanding — “the understanding mind, 
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balanced and slow to judge, the mind that 
by sheer force of its own convictions is 
tolerant of the convictions of others,” 
which Caroline Spurgeon called the com- 
mon bond of the university women of the 
world. For many years, the American 
Association of University Women has 
endorsed “‘international cooperation” as 
the basic principle of our foreign policy. 
Now for the first time in world history 
there is a chance of putting that principle 
into effective operation. 

It will not be easy to do, because all the 
cheap emotionalism of nationalistic dema- 
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goguery will be denied to those who con- 
duct our diplomacy. It will be up to us, 
the American people, to give them the 
understanding support which will enable 
them to follow consistently the difficult 
path of cooperative policy. If we teally 
mean what we have been saying so hng, 
now is our opportunity to make it wok, 
How we meet this challenge may deter 
mine whether the United States — and 
with it the world — will slip back into the 
abyss out of which our civilization is 
groping, or proceed firmly along the new 
road of true international cooperation. 


Our Stake at Bretton Woods 


‘fon importance of the Bretton Woods Conference goes far beyond the 
mere willingness of forty-four nations to cooperate. The representatives of 
these nations agreed upon concrete proposals to bring order to the jungle 
growth of international financial transactions. Not content to throw up their 
hands and say, “‘If the gold standard doesn’t work, nothing will,’ these 
representatives devised plans for new mechanisms, which they believe will 
succeed. 

The gold standard and the use of gold to settle unfavorable balances of 
foreign trade were never ends in themselves. They were only the means by 
which men hoped to be able to carry on commerce by the exchange of goods 
and the investment of capital in new enterprises throughout the world. At 
Bretton Woods, the means as well as the ends were the subjects of con- 
sideration. 

The objectives expressed in the proposal for an international Fund and a 
Bank were the objectives we had for centuries before the Conference at 
Bretton Woods was held, but our previous efforts to achieve them failed. 
I look upon the investment of the United States in the Fund and the Bank 
as the amount we are willing to stake as a nation on the possibility of 
achieving these objectives in the future. 

— Dean ACHESON 
Assistant Secretary of State 













© DOUBT many legislative proposals 
N affecting education will appear in the 
present Congress, but it seems to me that 
at least four are of primary importance 
to the entire country: (1) federal ap- 
propriations to the states to assist in the 
financing of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, (2) increased appropria- 
tions for the U. S. Office of Education, (3) 
compulsory military training, and (4) 
making educational facilities available for 
veterans. 





Federal Aid 


Whether or not the Federal Govern- 
ment will give financial assistance for 
education is not an issue. Federal financial 
assistance for education has been a fact 
since the earliest days of the Republic. 
Increasing amounts of federal funds have 
been given for educational purposes during 
recent years, usually to meet some emer- 
gency such as that brought about by the 
depression or the quite different emer- 
gency produced by the war. 

The real question now before the 
American people is whether the Federal 
Government is going to aid the states in 
financing general public elementary and 
secondary schools for the education of the 
masses of the people. 

It is time for the American people to 
realize that finally educational deficiencies 
have to be faced one way or another. 
During the depression an attempt was 
made to meet them through the NYA, 
the CCC, and the various emergency 
relief programs of adult education. More 
recently the emergency in war-congested 
areas has been met, partially at least, by 
the so-called Lanham Act funds. All of 
these programs have been federally admin- 
istered and would have been unnecessary 


Three Current Issues in Education 
By Howarp A. Dawson 


Director of Rural Service, National Education Association 
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had there been an adequate program of fed- 
eral assistance to the states for education. 

During the present war it has been 
found necessary to appropriate hundreds 
of millions of dollars to provide for the 
training of war workers. Fortunately, 
these funds have been administered 
through the regular federal, state, and 
local educational channels. It is, no doubt, 
safe to say that no program inaugurated 
by the Federal Government has ever 
produced such quick results so efficiently. 

Most of the American people, official 
and lay, profess to believe that state and 
local autonomy in the control of education 
should be preserved, but they do not seem 
to be aware of the fact that such autonomy 
can be preserved only if the states and 
localities have the resources to provide 
the education needed by modern American 
children and youth. 

It is appalling to find that nearly one 
third of the men in the armed forces of 
the United States have had only an eighth 
grade education or less, and another third 
less than a full high school education. 

Legislation has already been introduced 
in the present session of Congress to 
authorize the annual appropriation of 
funds to the states to assist in the financ- 
ing of public elementary and secondary 
schools. The Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck Bill 
has already been considered by the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, and 
hearings will begin before the House 
Committee on Education, April 10, 1945. 

The principal issue concerning the pend- 
ing legislation is whether it should provide 
only funds for more nearly equalizing 
school support among the states or 
whether it should also provide funds to all 
the states for meeting the war emergency 
in teachers’ salaries. There now seems to 
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be but little argument against the prop- 
osition that federal aid should be 
provided to the states in proportion 
to their need 1s measured by economic 
ability to support schools, the wealthier 
states being considered as needing no aid. 
The facts concerning the differences in 
income and the number of children to be 
educated are no longer escapable and 
hardly anybody would now attempt to 
deny them. 

There are significant data to show that 
there is a need for additional funds in all 
states for the equalization of educational 
opportunities within the states, and that 
the need for these funds is chiefly for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries. Then, too, 
the average annual salary of teachers is 
only $1,550 and the average in the highest- 
paying state only $2,600, as compared to 
nearly $2,500 annually for federal’ em- 
ployees and for factory workers; and the 
cost of living has advanced over 25 per 
cent while the teachers’ salaries have ad- 
vanced only 8 per cent. These figures 
would seem to constitute a considerable 
argument for some provision to bring the 
pay of teachers in line with other salaries, 
at least during the war emergency. 


Reorganization of the U.S. Office 
of Education 


The President in his recent budget 
message presented to the Congress a 
proposal to increase the annual appropria- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education by 
$619,225 to expand the services of the 
Office. A complete reorganization of the 
Office of Education is involved, for the 
purpose of giving proper emphasis to all 
the various aspects of education. 

It seems high time that the United 
States, the great power for democracy, 
equity, and enlightenment among the 
nations of the earth, should give due 
recognition to the importance of educa- 
tion. The U.S. Office of Education should 
at last be dignified by a budget’ to enable 
it to carry out the purpose of the Act of 
Congress that created it, ““to promote the 
cause of public education.” 
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Compulsory Military Training 

Legislation is now pending in the Con- 
gress to provide a year of compulsory 
military training for all able-bodied 
American boys. The proposals vary in age 
requirements from 17 to 23 years old. 
This legislation is urged in the name of 
national defense to prevent future wars. 

The issue is, of course, what is necessary 
for national defense. Would a year of 
military training be required for adequate 
defense? If it is necessary, should it be 
one whole year of consecutive training? 
Could such training be given in three or 
four consecutive summer vacations or on 
college campuses during the college career 
of a student? These questions cannot be 
lightly pushed aside. 

One further comment should be made 
regarding compulsory military training. 
We should consider that the following 
elements are essential to a complete pro- 
gram of national defense: 


(1) We must maintain a strong system of 
productive industry and this requires not only 
a high degree of scientific and engineering skill, 
but a large number of highly skilled workmen. 

(2) We must maintain a large number of 
well-trained physicians, surgeons, and nurses, 
a much larger number than we have ever had 
before. 

(3) We must alleviate the internal tensions 
that exist and that may become aggravated by 
economic and racial conflict. “‘A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” 

(4) We must become a part of an interna- 
tional organization that has the power to main- 
tain peace. 

(5) We need thousands of young men and 
women who are trained in foreign languages, 
and in the history, geography, politics, and 
economics of the numerous foreign nations of 
the earth, in order to promote both trade and 
political solidarity on democratic principles. 

(6) We need a trained body of professional 
military men of the highest intelligence, 
patriotism, and military skill and adaptability. 

(7) We must have the maximum number of 
theoretical and technical scientists in all fields 
of natural and social sciences. There can be no 
protection against the instruments of modern 
warfare without the highest degree of modern 
scientific knowledge and information. 
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The contemporary issue is: What is the 
Federal Government going to do about 
these requirements for national defense? 
The requirement of a year of military 
training may be necessary, but the ques- 
tion still remains: Under what conditions, 
and what else besides? 


Educational Facilities for V eterans 


Another issue certain to face the Con- 
gress is what shall be done about educa- 
tional facilities for returning veterans. 
The GI Bill has apparently made funds 
available to veterans to continue their 
education. In fact, the funds finally made 


available are to be charged against any 
future benefits the veteran may receive. 
Regardless of the apparent present bene- 
fits granted, the major question is, where 
is the returning veteran going to obtain 
the educational facilities he wants or 
needs. Two thirds of the veterans do not 
have the educational preparation which 
the colleges have required and half of the 
veterans who lack pre-college training are 
from rural areas where educational facili- 
ties are not available. In short, the GI 
Bill of Rights so far as education is con- 
cerned may hold out false promises. What 
are we going to do about it? 


The welfare of the child depends not alone upon the care pro- 
vided within the family, but also upon the safeguards and serv- 
ices provided by community, state and nation. 


— 1940 White House Conference 
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Recommendations of the Advisory Committee 


VEN in this country, untouched by the 
E physical devastation of war, higher 
education is suffering from dislocations as 
a result of the great conflict which en- 
gages the nation’s efforts. Serious adjust- 
ments, of institutions and of individuals, 
are involved, and various proposals for 
legislative action to meet the difficulties 
of higher education have been made. In 
connection with such proposals, the House 
of Representatives authorized a Study of 
Higher Education, to be made by a pro- 
fessional staff with the aid of an Advisory 
Committee of educators. 

Members of the committee represented 
various types and phases of higher edu- 
cation. They are President Cloyd H. 
Marvin, George Washington University, 
chairman; Charles A. Anderson, Presby- 
terian Historical Society; William Couper, 
Virginia Military Institute; President 
Herman L. Donovan, University of Ken- 
tucky; Walter C. Eells, American 
Association of Junior Colleges; President 
Calvert Ellis, Juniata College; Dean Her- 
bert Herring, Duke University; the Rever- 
end William J. Murphy, S.J., President, 
Boston College; Homer P. Rainey, Uni- 
versity of Texas; President G. Herbert 
Smith, Willamette University; Robert 
B. Stewart, Purdue University; Presi- 
dent Roscoe L. West, New Jersey State 
Teachers College. 

Francis J. Brown directed the study, 
with Dean Herluf V. Olsen of Dartmouth 
College as assistant director. 

Since this study and the recommenda- 
tions of the committee may be expected 
to have an important influence on federal 
legislation affecting higher education, a 
digest of the recommendations, and com- 
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ments of the Director of the study and a 
member of the committee are presented 
here. The entire report of the committee 
is being printed as a House Document and 
can be secured through the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

These, briefly summarized, are the com- 
mittee’s recommendations: 


I. Deferment by Selective Service of students 
majoring in fields essential to the national 
welfare, for which extended periods of training 
are necessary, and exemption of such students 
in any plans for National Service. 


II. In discharge of military and naval per- 
sonnel on the basis of a point system, con- 
sideration of the educational plans of those 
who have completed two or more years of 
college education in essential fields and who 
will continue their education in these fields 
after their discharge. 


III. Deferment and exemption of faculty 
members teaching in essential fields. 


IV. Priority in release from military duty or 
government positions for members of faculties 
of higher educational institutions whose serv- 
ices are requested by the institutions to meet 
a shortage in teaching personnel. 


V. Procedures to facilitate the acquisition of 
surplus war commodities, by gift or purchase, 
by higher educational institutions. 


VI. Increased income tax exemption for gifts 
to higher educational institutions. 


VII. Contracts with higher educational in- 
stitutions as an emergency wartime measure to 
compensate for loss in income from student 
fees, these contracts to be approved and 
negotiated by a non-partisan Commission on 
Emergency Federal Aid to Higher Educational 
Institutions. 


VIII. In any program of public works, pro- 
vision for grants-in-aid to higher educational 
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institutions for repair and reconstruction or 
replacement of permanent equipment and 
repair or remodeling and construction of 
buildings on the same bases as for other 
public works. 


IX. Establishment of a federal research 
agency to use higher educational institutions, 
on a contractual basis, for developing and 
conducting research and training research 
workers, in order to effect national coordi- 
nation and cooperation in carrying forward 
research essential to the national welfare. 
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X. Establishment of a committee representing 
the educational institutions and the armed 
services, to prepare a unified plan, to be revised 
periodically, for using the colleges and uni- 
versities in declared national emergencies. 


XI. Provision for appointment by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the Senate 
and the Committee on Education of the House 
of Representatives, of an Advisory Committee 
representing all phases and levels of education, 
to assist on request in the formulation of 
needed legislation. 


Extending Federal Provisions for Higher Education 


By Francis J. Brown 


Consultant, American Council on Education, and Director of the 


Study of Higher Education 


HE present legislative developments 
Tekin to education can be appreci- 
ated only in the light of a brief backward 
view. As early as 1787, in the Ordinance of 
the Northwest Territory, the responsi- 
bility of the nation for education was 
phrased in the oft-quoted statement, 
“Religion, morality and education being 
necessary for good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” 

President Jefferson attempted to trans- 
late this generalization into a national 
system of education. The Morrill Act of 
1860 was the first tangible expression of 
the Federal Government’s responsibility 
for education. Through this Act, govern- 
ment lands were set aside for the develop- 
ment of land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties. Through amendments to the Morrill 
Act, the Hatch Act of 1887, the Adams 
Act of 1906, the Nelson Amendment of 
the year following, the Purnell Act of 
1925, and the Bankhead-Jones Act of 
1935, increasing federal funds have pro- 
vided for publicly administered colleges 
and universities a total amounting to ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 a year. For the 
most part, these grants have been for 
specific services largely in agricultural ex- 
tension and home economics. 


The depression brought a new type of 
federal aid for higher education through 
the National Youth Administration. 
Through its work-study program thou- 
sands of students were able to remain in 
college. The Federal Government allo- 
cated a specific amount to each institu- 
tion. The institution selected the students 
on the basis of need and ability, and de- 
termined, within federal regulations, the 
amount each student should receive. On 
certification from the institution, the 
student then received a check monthly 
from the Treasurer of the United States. 
Although the National Youth Adminis- 
tration was severely criticized and eventu- 
ally liquidated, its college aid program 
rendered an extremely important service 
to students. 

Within a short period after Pearl Har- 
bor was attacked, it became apparent 
that the facilities of higher education were 
needed both for research and for the 
training of men and women as technicians 
in the military services and for civilian 
production. Through the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development, con- 
tracts were entered into with individual 
institutions, and with the period ending 
December 31, 1944 approximately $90,- 
000,000 was allocated to universities under 
contract for specific research projects. 
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Through the Army Specialized Training 
Programs and the various college training 
programs of the Navy V-1, V-5, V-7 and 
V-12, and the college programs of the 
Army Air Force, some 330,000 men were 
in training at the peak of the programs in 
December 1943. During the fiscal year, 
July 1, 1943 to June 30, 1944, more than 
$200,000,000 was paid by the Army and 
Navy for such training. 

The Engineering, Science, Management 
War Training Program was another illus- 
tration of contract service rendered by the 
colleges and universities. Through these 
courses more than half a million civilians 
were given part-time or intensive full- 
time courses up-grading them for war 
production. 

Another development during the war 
period was the plan proposed for a Civilian 
College Training Program. Only one 
specific program emerged from the various 
proposals — a student loan plan with an 
appropriation of $5,000,000. This pro- 
gram was in operation for two consecutive 
years, ending July 1, 1944. 

One further point should be borne in 
mind. It is often assumed that the line of 
differentiation between publicly and pri- 
vately administered colleges and universi- 
ties is sharp and distinct. This is by no 
means true. In the early founding of pri- 
vate colleges and universities, many re- 
ceived grants from both state and federal 
governments. Within several of the pri- 
vate universities there are specific colleges 
receiving state and federal funds. Con- 
versely, a number of publicly administered 
universities receive gifts for endowment 
and operation from private sources. For 
example, in one state university the maxi- 
mum salaries from public funds are sup- 
plemented by income from private en- 
dowment. 

The cost contracts described above 
have been negotiated with institutions on 
the basis of their ability to render the 
desired service, rather than on the basis 
of their being privately or publicly ad- 
ministered. Thus while we have main- 
tained a dual system of education, there is 


increasing recognition that both public 
and private colleges and _ universities 
render service in the national interest 
and may well participate on the same 
basis in federal appropriations for higher 
education. 

While there are some who vocally op- 
pose this principle and fear federal con- 
trol, the Study of Higher Education just 
completed for the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the House of Representatives 
clearly indicates that the majority of 
college presidents endorse it on an emer- 
gency basis. The 1,096 college presidents 
who expressed judgment on this issue 
divided almost evenly on federal assist- 
ance to private colleges as a continuing 
policy. 

The proposal now before the Congress 
does not represent a new approach to the 
problem. It is an extension of a policy 
already established and of a principle 
accepted by the majority, at least, of 
those in the fields of higher education. 

Recent legislative actions that bear 
directly on higher education include: the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Laws, Public 
Law 16, for war veterans with service- 
connected disability, and Public Law 113, 
for those injured in “war industry and 
otherwise”; and the Act to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for all veterans, 
Public Law 346, commonly called the 
“GI Bill.” Together, these comprise the 
most extensive system of national scholar- 
ships ever made available in any country. 
The Retraining and Reemployment Act 
included provisions for loans to publicly 
administered schools and colleges for 
preparation of architectural plans for ex- 
panded physical facilities after the war. 
At the present time, this Act follows the 
pattern of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and restricts the funds to public 
institutions. Efforts are now being made 
to extend the provisions of the Act to 
private institutions, especially on the 
college level. 

The Study of Higher Education re- 
ferred to above makes a number of recom- 
mendations, at least four of which entail 
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legislative action: one, the reestablish- 
ment of student deferment on a quota 
basis for fields essential to national wel- 
fare; two, stand-by contracts to colleges 
and universities that will partially offset 
the critical financial situation created by 
the war; three, grants-in-aid for perma- 
nent equipment and buildings; and, four, 
research in the humanities for the social 
and physical sciences. 

This report is based upon four funda- 
mental principles. First, that both pri- 
vately and publicly administered educa- 
tional institutions render a national serv- 
ice. Second, that the Federal Government 
has a responsibility, more acute during 
the period of emergency, to maintain 
colleges and universities at a high level of 
effectiveness. Third, that the proposed 
contract services should be entered into 


with both publicly and privately admin- 
istered institutions on the basis of ability 
to render service. And fourth, that federal 
aid should help institutions to help them- 
selves and stimulate rather than lessen the 
sense of responsibility of the community 
and of the state. It is expected that legis- 
lation embodying these proposals will 
shortly be introduced in the Congress. 

The extent to which higher education 
will continue to render the high types of 
services that have characterized its con- 
tribution to the nation will depend partly 
upon the educators themselves. It will de- 
pend, also, to a very large degree, on how 
much the general public is alert to the 
issues involved, has a deep conviction of 
the importance of higher education in our 
national life, and gives its support to 
sound constructive legislation. 


Important Proposals for Higher Education 
By Rosert B. STEwartT 


Controller, Purdue University, and Member of the 
Advisory Committee on Higher Education 


P= the authority of House Resolu- 
tion 592 (78th Congress) and House 
Resolution 63 (79th Congress), the House 
Committee on Education employed pro- 
fessional personnel to study the effect of 
the war and the Army and Navy Training 
Programs upon the colleges and universi- 
ties of America. At the time of the ap- 
pointing of the staff for the study, twelve 
educators, representing all phases and 
types of American higher education, were 
asked to serve as an Advisory Committee 
for the study and to aid in drafting a re- 
port with recommendations. The study 
carried on by the professional staff was 
conducted by questionnaires, and data 
pertaining to student enrollment, educa- 
tional and scientific staff, and financial 
problems were secured. An important and 
interesting part of the study was the 
searching out and securing from the presi- 
dents of the colleges and universities of 
their opinions and suggestions about the 
present and future problems of their insti- 


tutions and the means for meeting them. 

The report of the House Committee is 
significant not only for the recommenda- 
tions agreed upon but perhaps even more 
for the proposals which were studied and 
rejected, among the more important of 
which were federal loans with low or no 
interest, federal scholarships, and so- 
called “adult education” or “general ex- 
tension” proposals. Limitations of space, 
however, make it necessary to confine this 
discussion to proposals on which the 
committee was agreed. 

At least two of these proposals should 
have immediate and lasting consequences 
for higher educational institutions. These 
are recommendations No. VII and IX of 
the committee report (see pp. 144-45), 
calling for the establishment of non- 
partisan commissions for federal emer- 
gency aid to higher educational institutions 
and for developing and conducting re- 
search on a contractual basis within 
the higher educational institutions, each 
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agency to have funds appropriated for the 
specific objectives for which they are 
recommended. 

Since the work of the Advisory Com- 
mittee grew out of numerous reports of 
serious financial problems stemming from 
the withdrawal of students from institu- 
tions, the committee gave an unusual 
amount of study to the problem of meet- 
ing the “tuition deficits” without general 
federal appropriations which might bring 
all institutions more or less under federal 
control. In spite of the fact that most of 
the presidents expressed approval of fed- 
eral emergency aid in the war situation, 
they were almost unanimous in emphasiz- 
ing the need for protecting the colleges 
and universities from any federal inter- 
ference because of such aid. 

This viewpoint was expressed by the 
Regional Conference of Church-Related 
Colleges held at Omaha, Nebraska on 
November 15, 1944, which strongly urged 
“that in all such cases the complete 
autonomy of universities and colleges be 
preserved and safeguarded by specific 
legislative provisions to this end.” Never- 
theless, all would agree that the federal 
funds also must be safeguarded and the 
use thereof properly directed to the spe- 
cific purpose intended. 

The problem has been well stated by 
President William C. Dennis of Earlham 
College as follows: 


When a private college accepts state or federal 
aid it becomes a government college. The old 
proverb, “The man who pays the piper calls 
the tune,”’ has lost none of its homely wisdom 
with the invention of the juke box. There is 
nothing wrong about being a government 
college, but there is everything wrong about 
having only government colleges, which is 
what universal acceptance of government sub- 
vention would mean, and acceptance by a few 
would go far to compel acceptance by the rest. 


The Advisory Committee recognized 
this position and was unanimous in its 
opinion that any appropriation for the 
emergency relief of colleges and universi- 
ties should be available only to meet bona 
fide emergencies existing because of war- 
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depleted enrollments in higher educa- 
tional institutions. It was agreed that a 
general appropriation should not be made 
for emergency support of higher education 
as such, to be available to any institution 
in a general classification under an ap- 
propriation law. 

While it was agreed that a national 
crisis did not exist in higher education at 
the moment, nevertheless the committee 
was of the opinion that the welfare of the 
nation would be affected if any number of 
well established, educationally effective, 
accredited higher educational institutions 
should be lost to the nation because of 
temporary lack of operating funds, or- 
dinarily but not now available from stu- 
dents who are presently serving in the 
Armed Forces. Therefore, a plan was 
devised to define the situation in which 
a school could appeal for federal aid and, 
having proved its case, receive such aid 
within definite limitations established by 
statute. This was embodied in the Recom- 
mendation No. VII, which also provides 
that a non-partisan Commission on Emer- 
gency Federal Aid to Higher Educational 
Institutions be appointed to receive and 
approve applications for stand-by and 
other service contracts and to negotiate 
such contracts with the institutions. 

If the Congress sees fit to accept this 
recommendation and such a non-partisan 
commission is established to administer 
federal funds available for emergency aid, 
it would be possible for any properly 
established, accredited higher educational 
institution to present its case and plead 
its cause before competent personnel who 
would be authorized, under such rules 
and according to such standards as they 
should establish, to grant financial aid on 
a term-by-term basis. This plan has much 
to be said in its favor. These are some 
important points: 

1. A definite condition is defined within which 
any institution may require that its case be 
heard by the Commission. 

2. The institution must prove, according to 
the rules and to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mission, that a financial crisis exists. 
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3. Such crisis must be war-born and not the 
mere culmination of a chronic financial anemia. 
4. The institution must agree with the Com- 
mission upon the terms and conditions under 
which federal aid shall be furnished, thus defin- 
ing at the outset in each contract relationship 
the position of the Federal Government to the 
institution, thereby preventing promiscuous 
encroachment upon institutions by a federal 
agency. Such contract relationships will be 
established for only one quarter or semester at 
a time. 

5. The Commission, without interfering in the 
actual operation of an institution, can define 
the purposes for which federal funds shall be 
used, thus protecting the federal Treasury 
from promiscuous raiding by ambitious insti- 
tutional officers. 

6. The whole program, operating for short 
periods at a time, will cease within six months 
after the termination of the war. 


Thus it would appear that the plan 
provides a sound way of saving any worth- 
while institution which should be saved 
from war casualty. It is felt that it would 
be wiser national policy even to aid a 
few not-so-well-qualified colleges than to 
lose several outstanding private higher 
educational institutions. The nation can 
ill afford to lose any of its strength in the 
field of higher education, for the recovery 
from any such loss has been proved to be 
a slow and costly process. If the situation 
can be met with adequate safeguards for 
federal funds as well as for educational 
integrity, the result will be a significant 
accomplishment. 

It would seem that all institutions 
would be protected under the plan against 
central control of higher education, since 
no institution would receive funds auto- 
matically from the Federal Government, 
and each institution would be under the 
compulsion of establishing a definitely 
defined relationship to the government 
in its proved restricted financial position. 

The Advisory Committee has done well 
to recommend such a plan to render 
emergency aid in the true meaning of the 
word “emergency,” to protect the federal 
Treasury in the use of its funds, and at 
the same time to prevent higher edu- 


cational institutions from falling into a 
situation where the taking of federal 
funds on an appropriation basis becomes 
competitively desirable or necessary. 
Should the Congress provide for establish- 
ing the commission as recommended, the 
members will be charged with a most 
important national obligation, the careful 
discharge of which will do justice to 
worthy institutions in critical situations 
without destroying the dual system of 
higher education with its wholesome com- 
petitive insurance of freedom for both 
private and public institutions, an insur- 
ance so essential to the national welfare. 
Another most important recommenda- 
tion of the committee which the Congress 
might well adopt is No. IX: 
A federal research agency be established or 
designated by the Congress and directed to 
use, on a contractual basis, higher educational 
institutions for the developing and conducting 
of research and the training of research work- 
ers. Funds should be appropriated for such re- 
search to be used for specific programs when 
approved by the research agency. 


Proposals have been made and are being 
studied for the establishment of a federal 
research laboratory. Such a plan has the 
drawback of competing with higher edu- 
cational institutions for a competent re- 
search staff. Since there is a serious short- 
age of competent scientists, this will result 
either in depleting the institutional staffs, 
which are essential to train research work- 
ers for industry and any future federal 
emergency, or of operating an ineffective 
federal laboratory. Instead, the recom- 
mended plan could be operated somewhat 
as the OSRD has carried on at-the-institu- 
tion research during the war emergency. 
If the higher educational institutions 
are to make their maximum contribution 
to the national welfare, plans for utiliz- 
ing federal funds for research on a 
contractual basis should be so drawn as 
to direct the developing and conducting 
of research at the place where facilities 
and staff are already available and from 
which must come the supply of trained 
research personnel of the future. 











The Wheels Spin Faster 


Developments in the Women’s Movement 


By Lucy SomerviLLE Howortu 
Member, AAUW Committee on Economic and Legal Status of Women 


7 curtain will not rise on V-day upon a 
sharply etched picture entitled “‘ Post- 
war Era,” and if it should, the picture 
would not be of a bright, new world. The 
“postwar era” is partially here already; 
it will be the thirties, the more distant 
past plus the war and its backwash. The 
thirties were a time of social change, at 
some points a time of social upheaval. 
Some of these social changes will have been 
accelerated by the war, some will have 
been retarded; opposition will have in- 
tensified on all sides, and emotions will be 
on a rampage. AAUW members believe 
in orderly progress, in the strength of 
organized opinion. The next two years will 
afford ample opportunity to test this 
faith. 

The AAUW Committee on the Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women does 
not exist primarily for the benefit of 
gainfully occupied women, as some are 
inclined to think. The full force of ac- 
tivity in this field in the early days of the 
“Women’s Century” (1840-1940) was 
directed against the common law rule that 
“husband and wife are one and that one 
the husband.” Personal, property, and 
marital rights of the wife have been given 
legal recognition generally. There remain, 
however, states in which so basic a right 
as the ownership of her own wages by the 
wife has not been established. Numerous 
other vestigials of the common law rule are 
among the statutes which must be ex- 
tirpated. These matters require attention; 
furthermore, eternal vigilance is necessary 
to save rights so recently won from being 
gnawed away by innocent-appearing bites 
here and there. 


Women, as they emerged from the 
status of “chattels” to that of “persons,” 
have made greater efforts to participate 
fully in the social, economic, and political 
life of our country. Some of this effort has 
been conscious, some has been an up- 
stream struggle, some has been the natural 
consequence of events. In a world of B-29s 
it may seem a bit quaint to bring up the 
subject of “women’s rights.” It should be 
remembered that women, being the latest 
of humans in the United States to achieve 
certain fundamental rights, are subject 
to having their title questioned sum- 
marily. It should be remembered also that 
the right of girls tomorrow to pilot a plane 
may depend upon their mothers’ concern 
with legislation today. 

A kettle of boiling water that caught 
the fancy of a small boy, more than any 
other incident, accounts for the move- 
ment of women into gainful employment 
outside the home. Power driven machinery 
achieved equality for women in fields 
within which bills of rights were inoper- 
ative. Spinning, weaving, baking, canning, 
churning, these arts and crafts were lifted 
from the hearthside to the factory down 
the road. Women followed their tradi- 
tional work from home to factory. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, first Secretary of the 
Treasury, was so impressed by this new 
development that he said, “In general 
women and children are rendered more 
useful by manufacturing establishments 
than they otherwise would be”; he added 
further that the husband himself would 
have “‘a new source of profit and support 
from the increased industry of his wife 
and daughters.” 
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The movement of women into gainful 
employment was accelerated by the Civil 
War and subsequent wars. Indications 
are that the present war will have a 
similar effect. Note that wars did not 
cause this movement, they merely spun 
the wheels a little faster. 

Social and economic movements do not 
flow straight down the pages of history 
like a super highway; instead they me- 
ander through the brush and briars like 
the old cow path. There is apparent now a 
turn in this movement of women into 
gainful employment outside the home. 
This turn began to show in the thirties. 
There is a resurgence of interest in family 
life; both men and women are enrolling in 
courses in home economics and related 
subjects; it is stylish once more to have 
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large families. Women, like men, seek 
employment because they must have 
money to live. Can the AAUW take the 
leadership in causing a readjustment of 
conditions of employment so that a satis- 
factory home life may exist for those 
women who must be economically pro- 
ductive? There is another question, can 
any society support for long a large 
group which does not pay its own way? 

If all goes well the Committee on 
Economic and Legal Status of Women 
may have a part in guiding women toward 
a richer, fuller life. If the blight of 
depression and unemployment settles 
upon our country, then this committee 
will be enlisted in the bitter battle for 
bread for women, as well as for the men- 


folk. 


Dean Gildersleeve— Popular Choice 


Frank, Fearless, and Internationally Experienced 


By Acnes E. MEYER 


Te President Roosevelt appointed 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean of 
Barnard College, as a delegate to the San 
Francisco Conference on the adoption of 
a charter for the United Nations, he con- 
ferred upon her the highest public honor 
ever bestowed upon an American woman. 

It is significant that at a recent meeting 
of representative women from every part 
of the country nothing but approbation 
was expressed of the President’s choice. 
“Now that Miss Gildersleeve has been 
appointed,” said one labor union leader, 
“she seems the obvious choice. At any 


This article, published in the Washington Post, 
March 11, 1945, is reprinted here by kind permission 
of the author. Mrs. Meyer is a well-known journalist 
who in recent years has rendered valiant service for 
the general welfare by her writings on war conditions 
as they affect human beings. She is part-owner of the 
Washington Post, published by her husband, and — 
among numerous other responsibilities — is a trustee 
of Barnard College, her alma mater. She is a member 


of the Washington Branch of AAUW. 


rate it is difficult to think of any woman 
who would have been better.” 

This consensus of approval among other 
women rests upon the fact that Dean 
Gildersleeve was one of the founders of 
the International Federation of University 
Women and, as president of that organiza- 
tion for two terms, proved herself one of 
its most expert administrators. 


Acts on Convictions 


“She was particularly successful,” said 
another member of the IFUW who was 
present at this gathering, “at handling 
the representatives of the smaller nations 
and making them feel that they had a fair 
hearing. She was also adept in translating 
ideas into sound constitutional action, 
which always is the most difficult aspect 
of international planning. She has, there- 
fore, had experience in a small way in 
exactly the kind of problems which she 
now faces on a large scale.” 
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Another of the dean’s characteristics 
which struck these women, is that she can 
be called neither a conservative nor a 
radical. “The curious thing is that she is 
completely devoid of an ideology,” said a 
former Barnard student who is now a well- 
known psychologist. “She is an out and 
out pragmatist who confronts every situa- 
tion on its merits, weighs the pros and 
cons judicially, and after she has thought 
them through, takes her position and fol- 
lows her convictions frankly and fear- 
lessly. As a result, she is not inhibited or 
afraid to advocate new ideas.” 

When I asked Miss Gildersleeve about 
this point, she replied: 

“T admit I hate labels. We Americans 
are too prone to use such terms as radical, 
progressive and reactionary in a loose 
manner. What I try to do is to think out 
each problem by itself and, if I were 
forced to describe my attitude, I should 
say that I try to be a patriotic citizen.” 


Understanding Needed 


“The concept of the nation cannot be 
ruled out. It is neither practical nor desir- 
able. The international world of the future 
has to be built upon separate nations and 
upon an atmosphere of understanding 
between nations if some sort of interna- 
tional machinery is going to be workable. 
Since 1918, when I made my first speech 
called The Relationship of Nations, at 
the University of Chicago before the 
Congress of the National Security League, 
I have been interested in the problem of 
collective security and have specialized in 
attempting to create this atmosphere of 
mutual understanding which seems to me 
its essential basis.” 

As Dean Gildersleeve does not believe 
in holding ideas without doing something 
about them, she joined forces immediately 
after World War I with Prof. Caroline 
F. E. Spurgeon of London University 
to form the Federation of University 
Women, which held its first conference in 
London in the summer of 1920. In order 
to unify American representation, the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae joined 
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with the Southern Association of College 
Women to form the American Association 
of University Women. Other national 
federations were formed and admitted un- 
til more than 30 were on the roll of the 
international organization. 

“The rise of fascism began to reduce 
our membership and World War II drew 
a veil over many of our sister federations,” 
continued Miss Gildersleeve, “‘but we 
now know that behind this veil they have 
survived and that some of them, notably 
the French group, performed heroic serv- 
ices in occupied France for the British 
women and children in northern concen- 
tration camps and for university women 
refugees in the south. Through the Swiss 
and Swedish federations, relief funds gath- 
ered first in Britain then in America, were 
distributed to European scholars, teach- 
ers and other refugees. Polish university 
women made their way through Russia 
with incredible hardship and in Persia 
gathered the names of more than two 
hundred Polish university women scat- 
tered about the Near East. With the help 
of the London branch and our own, these 
Polish women are being brought back to 
health and should be able to make a 
valuable contribution to the restoration 
of Poland when they can return once more 
to their country as teachers.” 

No Feminist Thinker 

“That is just one of many stories of in- 
ternational solidarity and friendship that 
have resulted from the years of coopera- 
tive action in our federation. The con- 
tinuation of our cooperation and friend- 
ship in times of cruel stress makes me 
hopeful that our Association of University 
Women, with its many branches and its 
disciplined and intelligent membership, 
can make an incalculable contribution to 
the restoration of the homes, schools and 
community life of the European nations.” 

As Miss Gildersleeve does not think in 
feminist terms, I hated to ask her whether 
she felt that she represented “‘the woman’s 
point of view” at the San Francisco con- 
ference, but it could not be avoided. 








“T feel I was appointed because Ameri- 
can women made a drive for representa- 
tion and my name was on the roster they 
compiled. Therefore I do represent our 
women, but I hope I also represent my 
fellow citizens as a whole. Women the 
world over are determined to prevent an- 
other war, though we must not talk as if 
fathers minded less than women when 
their sons are killed in battle. 

“T take it that what women want is 
peace and security for the home. Although 
war springs from remote causes it reaches 
every family. It is my job to help translate 
into definite political machinery this ar- 
dent desire of women for peace and 
security. 

“If there is one difference between the 
sexes, it is that women have a deep instinct 
for the conservation of life and are less 
belligerent than men.” 


Would Sacrifice More 


“The one thing I have always empha- 
sized since the last war, is that we must 
pay the price if we want peace. In the past 
there were many honest but misguided 
people in our country who opposed an 
international organization because they 
were unwilling to have our Nation give 
up one iota of its liberty of action or to 
submit vital matters to an international 
tribunal. Yet, unless some concessions are 
made, some sacrifice of freedom of action, 
an orderly government of the world is 
impossible. That is the price we have to 
pay to avoid war and women will be more 
willing to pay it. I think they probably 
would be willing to pay a higher price 
than men.” 


Obligation Important 


“But all of us who belong to the teach- 
ing profession have an important obliga- 
tion in this movement for world peace, 
for the possibility of a world federation 
such as we dream of depends on the edu- 
cation of public opinion. The people as a 
Whole must be convinced of the wisdom of 
such planning. As the children of the 
country are taught in schools and colleges 
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today, so will the minds of the citizens of 
tomorrow be inclined.” 

For the past thirty years Dean Gilder- 
sleeve has emphasized that only upon 
what she calls a “favorable climate of 
public opinion” can sound international- 
ism be based. She helped establish the 
International Federation of University 
Women, partly so that the teachers of 
different lands would agree to such an 
educational influence upon the youth of 
their countries. “It is especially our duty 
to scrutinize history textbooks used in our 
schools,” she said as far back as 1918, 
“and make sure that they are conveying 
no hatreds, no bitterness, but a sane, 
truthful and helpful conception of our 
attitude toward other nations. Our chil- 
dren must be taught that the greatness of 
a nation lies in the welfare and ideals of 
its own people and in its helpfulness in 
international affairs.” 

But Miss Gildersleeve did not rely 
merely upon the power of public opinion 
when she first began fighting for an inter- 
national organization. After the last war 
she insisted that “the peace conference 
must not adjourn without establishment | 
of some ordered system of international 
government, backed by power enough to 
give authority to its decrees.”’ She de- 
nounced as “impractical idealists”’ inter- 
nationalists who objected to sanctioning 
the use of force. 


No New Role 


At Barnard throughout the intervening 
years, the dean stimulated the spirit of 
international friendliness by encouraging 
foreign students and visiting professors to 
study and teach at the college. She was a 
founder and, after 25 years, is still a mem- 
ber, of the Board of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, which gives scholar- 
ships for the international exchange of 
students, graduate scholars and lecturers. 
At present, in spite of transportation and 
other unavoidable curtailments, there are 
56 foreign students at Barnard represent- 
ing 12 different countries. 

To sit upon an important national or 
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international board as the only woman 
representative will cause Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve no embarrassment, as she has spent 
the greater part of her life in similar sit- 
uations. Aside from many university 
boards, one of the most important of such 
assignments was membership as one of 
two lay members on the “Judicial Council 
of the State of New York,” which has the 
authority to keep records of the admin- 
istration of justice in the courts and to 
make recommendations for new legis- 
lation to improve the administration of 
justice. 

The affection and loyalty she has won 
from many Barnard graduates over the 
years is based not so much upon her dis- 
tinguished achievements in many different 
fields as upon the deeply human qualities 
of a mind and a character that have al- 
ways been and still are in process of growth 
and expansion. 


No Fixed Ideas 


Her success as dean is similarly due to 
the fact that Miss Gildersleeve has never 
had a fixed idea of education but has al- 
lowed it to expand in response to new 
* needs and new concepts of woman’s func- 
tion in American life and has relied upon 
her administrative skill to translate these 
needs through the college curriculum. 

“To me administration is an art and as 
such it fascinates me,” said Miss Gilder- 
sleeve, when I commented on her long 
experience. “It is the administrator’s 
function to help human beings get to- 
gether and act cooperatively to achieve a 
commonly desired purpose. The adminis- 
trator works with the ideas and ideals of 
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human beings as his material much the 
way a painter works with canvas and 
brush. And yet there is the added diffi- 
culty that in genuinely democratic coop- 
eration the individual human being must 
be left free to express himself. The ideas 
and ideals of other people have to be inter- 
preted into practical programs of action.” 

That is exactly the role for which Vir- 
ginia Gildersleeve is now cast with the 
ideas and ideals of the whole world to 
challenge her capacities. Her hopes as to 
what she, herself, can accomplish are very 
modest. “I have attended too many in- 
ternational conferences to have any illu- 
sions as to what one person can contribute. 
I can only say that I realize the responsi- 
bilities and shall carry them out to the 
best of my abilities.” 

But her faith in the outcome of the San 
Francisco Conference is strong. 

“It is a very difficult task to draw up a 
constitution for a world organization,” 
she said. “It was a difficult task, long ago, 
to draw up a Constitution for these United 
States. The document that resulted from 
that Convention was the product of com- 
promises. George Washington, in a letter 
to Patrick Henry, apologized for it as the 
best that could be secured under the cir- 
cumstances and pointed out that it could 
be improved as time went on. This docu- 
ment turned out to be our long-revered 
Constitution of the United States, for 156 
years the bulwark of our strength and our 
liberties. Let us remember this experience 
when we face the even more difficult task 
of drawing up a constitution for the world 


and let us go ahead with courage and con- 
fidence.” 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve International Fellowship 


As this JouURNAL was going to press, word was received that the Inter- 
national fellowship of the New York City Branch had been named for 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, and that the endowment had been brought from 
$4,401.25 to $40,000, through contributions and pledges, as a tribute to 
Dean Gildersleeve. A more adequate announcement of this thrilling 
achievement will be given in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 












= AAUW for some months has been 
at work on a project in democracy — 
an attempt to arrive at a legislative pro- 
gram of which it can truly be said: “This 
is what the AAUW stands for.” 

Someone has remarked that democracy 
is more bother than any other form of 
government, and certainly the attempt 
to arrive at an AAUW legislative program 
democratically has been a lot of bother. 
It began last fall, when the subject- 
matter committees — education, interna- 
tional relations, social studies, and status 
of women — met at the earliest dates 
when their members could assemble in 
Washington, and drew up recommenda- 
tions for legislative items in their fields. 

Next the Committee on Legislative 
Program took up the task. Committee 
recommendations were sifted, wording 
studied, and the combined items con- 
sidered as a whole. The program as put to- 
gether by the Legislative Committee was 
then submitted to the national Board of 
Directors. Again — careful scrutiny, ques- 
tion, explanation, and re-wording, and a 
proposed legislative program emerged. 

By this time the end of November was 
near. The legislative program and ex- 
planations of the items were mimeo- 
graphed and dispatched to the branches 
and state divisions as expeditiously as 
possible with a secretarial staff depleted by 
inroads of war agencies. There were the 
delays of December mails to contend with, 
the busy-ness of branch members at holi- 
day time, the weather, lack of transporta- 
tion, and no lack of demands on every 
member’s time. 

But 521 branches and 17 state boards 
managed to surmount these difficulties 
and returned their votes on or near the 
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deadline, February 1, 1945, in time to 
indicate whether they believed the pro- 
posed items should appear on the Legisla- 
tive Program finally to be submitted for 
convention vote. 

The response — 521 of 916 branches — 
is the best that has been received since 
inauguration of the present pre-conven- 
tion legislative procedure. In 1941 only 
300 returns were received — and that was 
considered a “very gratifying” response, 
since it was double the number replying 
before the Denver Convention in 1939. 
Evidently we are taking our legislative 
responsibilities more seriously. 


Some branches protested that the time 
allowed was too short for adequate con- 
sideration of so long a program. Such 
groups, it is to be hoped, have continued 
to study the items presented, so that they 
may be in a position to advise their con- 
vention delegates intelligently before the 
final voting. 

Some felt that not enough information 
was available. This issue of the JouRNAL 
is dedicated to supplying as much ex- 
planation as possible within the available 
space. 

Because the length of the Legislative 
Program has sometimes been questioned, 
branches were asked to express themselves 
freely if they thought the program too 
long, and to indicate the items they felt 
should be dropped. Of the 521 branches 
replying, 39 expressed views on this point. 
Twenty-nine of these thought the program 
too long for effective branch study and 
action (but five of these had reservations), 
and ten believed the program not too long, 
some even suggesting additions. Only five 
specified items to be omitted. 
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A strong feeling against “federal con- 
trol” appears in comments on individual 
items; and in at least twenty comments on 
the program as a whole this point is made. 
A few branches mentioned that they were 
troubled by the broad and general nature 
of the items, even though they under- 
stood why a two-year program could not 
be presented in terms of specific bills. 


Every item was approved by a large 
majority. The lowest affirmative vote on 
any item, out of some 500-odd replies, was 
318 (with non-affirmative votes in this 
case chiefly “Undecided” rather than 
‘**No”’). More than half the items received 
over 450 “‘yes”’ votes. Some branches even 
took the trouble to add a note of approval 
to their affirmative replies. For instance: 
‘* This looks to us like a fine, forward-look- 
ing program.” “The branch has approved 
the program without a change. It wishes to 
express its admiration of the contents of 
the program and its appreciation of the 
amount of careful labor expended on it.” 
The 538 returns were carefully analyzed 
at Headquarters; votes of “Yes” 
“Ne” “Undecided” . “Change” 
were tabulated, and comments on each 
item assembled and studied. On March 2 
the Committee on Legislative Program 
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met once more to see that the Associa- 
tion’s views as expressed in these returns 
were incorporated in the Tentative Legis- 
lative Program. No extensive changes 
were required, but some items were re- 
worded in the interest of definiteness and 
clarity, as suggested by the replies. 

The revised Legislative Program, on 
which convention delegates will vote, has 
now been sent to all branches and state 
divisions. It is presented in the following 
pages, with explanations of each item 
The final vote will be cast by mail by the 
delegates chosen to transact convention 
business. 

A lot of bother, democracy. But by 
bothering, the Association has made sure 
that the items presented for convention 
voting are the ones the members wish to 
have presented. 

The final vote is not merely a nominal 
matter. It is a decision as to how the 
support of a strong and influential na- 
tional organization is to be directed in the 
momentous days ahead. Back of the vote 
of every delegate should be the careful, 
informed thinking of the group she repre- 
sents. To the degree this is accomplished, 
the AAUW will be seeing to it that de- 
mocracy is not just a word, but a living 
force. 


Education 


The 521 branches participating in pre- 
liminary consideration of items for the 
legislative program in education voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of the three 
principles presented as a basis for our 
legislative work during the next biennium. 

Accompanying the vote were a number 
of comments and questions. Some of these 
questions would be speedily clarified in 
face-to-face convention discussion; others 
would be modified in the give-and-take of 
a convention legislative session. 

To reproduce in a measure the process 
by which agreement is reached through 
convention debate, some of the questions 
are quoted here, together with answers 


which they would have elicited. In quoting 
branch comments, only the state from 
which the “speaker” comes is indicated, 
and no distinction is made betweengap- 
dividual and group comment. 


Item 1. Federal aid to states under conditions 
safeguarding state control, to equalize 
and extend or improve public educa- 
tion for all the people, including pro- 
vision for the developmenta! needs of 
children, youth and adults. 


Brancu Votre 
Yes No Undecided Change 
471 22 22 13 


This principle in different forms has 
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been on our program for over twenty 
years, but new members and those newly 
concerned with the problem still have 
questions: 

CoLorapo — Can we not emphasize 
‘under conditions safeguarding state con- 
trol’’? 

Minnesota — Our group particularly 
approved the wording of this item so as to 
include the safeguarding of state control. 

INDIANA — From an idealistic stand- 
point the present item meets our approval. 
Practically the control must remain with 
the states, but any federal assistance pro- 
gram finds it difficult to accept this. 

ANSWER — Perhaps the members using 
the term “any federal assistance pro- 
gram” are thinking of federal programs 
that are operated by giving aid directly 
to local communities, by-passing state 
authorities and thus establishing direct 
federal control. WPA grants were and 
FWA grants are given this way. The 
NYA operated directly to the local com- 
munity. But this item specifies that our 
support is contingent upon the safeguard- 
ing of state control. 

Ipano — Our vote is in favor of federal 
aid if states’ rights are safeguarded. Sev- 
eral members had experience with NYA 
organization and deplored federal methods. 

OrEGON — Some of us do not like the 
administration of the Lanham Act. 


‘ 


ANSWER — Some of the people talking. 


about the dangers of federal control have 
evidently been in communities which have 
accepted direct federal grants not subject 
to state authority. The confusion resulting 
from the direct administration of such 
funds has led in some instances to a reac- 
tion against federal aid of any kind. 

Dr. Newcomer’s statement in her arti- 
cle earlier in this JouRNAL applies to the 
federal aid item: 

The question that must be considered when 
it is proposed to extend the functions and 
powers of the national government, is whether 
the activity in question is a matter of primarily 
local concern or national significance. 

Surely education is of national concern; 
witness the people who have left their 


— equalization within the states 
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native states with less than the necessary 
minimum of education to enable them to 
be good citizens of another state. Must one 
state pay for belated adult education to 
make up for what another state could not 
spend on its children? 

ILutino1is — We suggest a change in 
wording to “Federal aid to states, stimu- 
lating state cooperation to equalize op- 
portunities in public education for all the 
people in all the states extending or im- 
proving it, including provision . . . ete.” 

Ipano — We think too that every effort 
should be made to increase state and 
reduce federal aid. 

Iowa — So do we. The Iowa Division is 
working hard for a new school code for 
Iowa. State aid is especially emphasized 
by our group. 

ANSWER — Illinois, Idaho, and Iowa 
have brought out another consideration 
— which 
is not a matter for federal legislation. 

New York — [| too vote yes if it means 
that all states will be given equal educa- 
tional opportunities. 

CauirorniA — Improving educational 
standards in sub-standard states will in- 
evitably benefit the educational system of 
all states. 

WasHINGTON — Yes, we too, on condi- 
tion that money is allocated on basis of 
need. 

ANSWER — We have known for a long 
time that states are spending very un- 
equal amounts of money in support of 
elementary and secondary education. Re- 
cently the American Council on Education 
published the results of a study of public 
school expenditures which presents more 
clearly than ever before the fundamental 
reason for this wide inequality.!. The 
quickest way to summarize the situation 
which is chiefly responsible for inequality 
of educational opportunity in the United 
States is to use two of Dr. Norton’s index 
figures for each state. 


1 An Inventory of Public Schools Expenditures in the 
United States, by John K. Norton and Eugene S. 
Lawler, American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, N. W. 1944. 
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INDEXES OF SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION AND 
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Column A gives one figure to show an 
index of the median level of support in 
each state per classroom unit maintained 
in 1939-40. The average for the whole 
United States is represented by 100. Thus 
figures over 100 indicate that the average 
classroom is supported at a figure higher 
than the national average, while low fig- 
ures show correspondingly low support. 

- In Column A, states are arranged in the 
order of their support from high to low. 
New York, California, and New Jersey, 
for example, support many more class- 
room units at a high level than do Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, and Kentucky. The 
index number of course conceals the exact 
amounts, because it aims to indicate the 
mid-point of support, and therefore must 
take into account the number of units 
supported at a given cost, as well as the 
cost of each. 

It is possible to get the exact figures 
from the report if details are desired for 
further study. For example, the median 
expenditures of the top states are: New 
York, $4,100 per unit; California, $3,500; 
and New Jersey, $3,200. For the lowest 
states: Mississippi, $400; Arkansas, $500; 
and Kentucky, $700. 

in Column B, the effort made by each 
state is represented by an index figure of 
the percentage of the income received by 
the people of the state which was spent on 
elementary and secondary education in 
1930-40. In other words, figures in Col- 
umn B show the.ratio of amounts ex- 
pended on sehools to the total income of 
the people of the state. Again the average 
in the United States is 100. 

The average effort made by the ten 
states spending the most for education is 
found to be 91, or below the average for 
the nation; while the average effort of the 
ten states spending least is 106 — well 
above the national average. 

Averages conceal figures for individual 
states. Note Mississippi’s high effort of 
133, South Dakota’s 161, and Alabama’s 
107. Not all the low states are making all 
possible effort. That is where citizen 
friends of education can encourage a 
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change in state support of education. 
Figures on state income, however, show 
that even by making maximum efforts 
some states can never bring their educa- 
tion up to a desirable minimum. 

CaLirorNniA — This item is a step in the 
right direction, but we should make sure 
that federal aid is given only to public 
education. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Yes, not to denomi- 
national schools. 

Answer — AAUW has always voted 
that federal aid go to public education 
upon the principle that subsidizing many 
different kinds of private education at the 
expense of public education would not be 
in the interests of democracy. 

Louisiana — We vote yes, though the 
issue is very controversial still with us. 

Uran — Here we particularly feel the 
need for federal aid for general school pur- 
poses, without matching requirements. 

Montana — Our vote is yes, but our 
objection to the present bills which would 
come under this principle we are dis- 
cussing is that the money given would be 
a mere dribble compared to the real needs 
of education. We believe too that educa- 
tion should receive greater attention at 
state and local levels; also we think that 
federal aid legislation should be on a well- 
studied, permanent basis rather than as an 
emergency measure. 

MicuiGan — Yes, even if it means some 
national control, no child should be de- 
prived of his chance for an education. 

Minnesota— Federal aid is vitally nec- 
essary if we are to maintain a real de- 
mocracy. It is fundamental that some aid 
be given to those areas unable to provide 
adequate educational opportunities for all. 
Item 2, Measures for the improvement of the 

machinery of the Federal Government 


for the administration of educational 
services. 


Brancu VorEe 
Yes No Undecided Change 
453 21 38 7 


The Federal Government has been in- 
creasing the number of educational pro- 
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grams carried on by diverse agencies. Item 
3 is included with the intent to implement 
coordination of the widely scattered edu- 
cational activities in the Federal Govern- 
ment, in the interest of economy, and to 
extend such activities where necessary in 
the interest of efficiency. Recognizing that 
education is chiefly the responsibility of 
the states, the emphasis is on advisory 
rather than administrative functions of 
education in the Federal Government. 

Cotorapo — We favor this measure if 
it means simplification of Federal Gov- 
ernment and fewer governmental agencies. 

Iuurno1s — We favor the objective but 
would like to see further definition of this 
item. 

MassacuusEtts— What improve- 
ment? To what extent and what type? 

Nortu Carorina — Our group would 
vote yes, if they felt sure it would mean 
coordination. 

ANSWER — The Education Committee 
realized the problems suggested, but feared 
to make a general principle too specific 
lest it narrow the Association’s oppor- 
tunity to support the next practical steps 
in improvement of governmental ma- 
chinery in education. It was intended that 
support would be given only to reorgani- 
zation plans in the interests of coordina- 
tion, economy, and efficiency. 

Ca.irornia — We recommend a sep- 
arate Department of Education with a 
Secretary. 

(Voices from Iowa, New York, Idaho 
and other widely separated states agree.) 

OrEeGon — There are fifteen or more 
federal agencies with which the Portland 
schools must deal today. These are un- 
related agencies with conflicting directives 
and authority. We need a Department of 
Education through which these activities 
could stem. 

Kentucky — Yes, we would favor a 
national set-up for education comparable 
to that of other federal agencies — it’s not 
true at present. 

Nevapa — We vote yes, provided that 
the educational authority has control of 
all public educational programs such as 
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the former NYA, or WPA, with state 
programs to be administered by state 
education departments. 

New York — We approved the princi- 
ple with this suggested change: “‘ measures 
for improved coordination of federal agen- 
cies administering educational services.” 

Texas — We vote yes with this pro- 
vision for change: “‘measures for the 
elimination of the Federal Government 
from the administration of educational 
services.” 

ANSWER — We cannot eliminate the 
Federal Government from education; it is 
already spending millions of dollars for 
education through widely scattered agen- 
cies operating under different philosophies 
of federal-state relations. Our task as 
citizens is to work for more satisfactory 
and efficient relations between the Federal 
Government and the states in these mat- 
ters, such as education, which concern 
both state and national well-being. 

Urau — We voted yes, providing such 
measures take the form of a cooperation 
of existing agencies and not of another 
bureau or super-agency. 

Wisconsin — We are undecided, for 
our group is uncertain about this in view 
of the statement in the President’s mes- 
sage that he intended reorganizing the 
Office of Education. 

Answer — The President’s budget mes- 
sage called for a reorganization of the 
Office of Education. The plan proposed 
would keep the Office of Education a serv- 
ice agency to states, and make it strong 
enough to serve efficiently. 

Some of the scattering of educational 
services in the Federal Government has 
come because the Office of Education was 
too limited to provide necessary help to 
states. The Office of Education has never 
had local offices, nor does it seek any. 
The new plan would merely strengthen to 
a dignified and efficient position the serv- 
ices which states may secure for their ewn 
programs of public education. 

The principle we are now considering, if 
adopted by convention vote, would allow 
us to support the new plan for a strength- 
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ened Office of Education. Details of this 
plan are available for all to study. 


Item 3. Appropriate federal regulation of me- 
dia of communication in ways which 
provide for their availability to edu- 
cational agencies and promote their 
educational use. 

Brancu Vote 
Yes No Undecided Change 
414 28 64 10 


This item presents an angle of federal 
legislation which is new and which has 
international implications as well as na- 
tional. Here we are concerned with the 
national phases of the problem. For exam- 
ple, the Federal Government through the 
Federal Communications Commission has 
set aside the Frequency Modulation band 
for educational broadcasting. Another ex- 
ample of federal regulation in the interests 
of better communication is the consent 
degree in the motion picture industry 
curbing block-booking and blind selling, 
which was signed by five of the “ Big Eight 
Companies” against which the Depart- 
ment of Justice filed suit. 

ILLINo1s — We suggest, instead of 
“regulation,” “provision and encourage- 
ment.” 

New York — We suggest specific men- 
tion of radio, motion pictures, and other 
means of communication. 

Wasuincton, D. C. — We would like 
to add: “‘extension of media of communi- 
cation in ways which provide for their 
availability to educational agencies and 
promote their educational use.” 

Ou1o — We suggest that we include in 
this statement “and provide a stimulus for 
better quality in these educational pro- 
grams.” 

NepBraAska — We believe that the Fed- 
eral Government must not be too powerful 
in its regulation of such media, though 
some regulation is necessary. 

OxLanoma — We vote yes. Federal reg- 
ulation is advisable if it will facilitate the 
distribution of educational films, radio 
programs, etc., to educational agencies 
and stimulate more extensive use of these 
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media of communication for educational 
purposes. Such federal regulation could be 
placed under the supervision of a Depart- 
ment of Education. 

San Francisco Bay Brancu — Our 
vote is in favor of Item 3 as worded, but 
we would like to point out that we do not 
consider the setting aside of the F.M. band 
for educational broadcasting as a forward 
step. We feel that the proposal of special 
air lanes for educational purposes may 
eventually do more harm than good. We 
favor a special effort for educational 
broadcasts along regular channels. 

F.M. for educational programs has been 
favored by the broadcasting companies 
because it will eventually relieve them of 
the responsibility of broadcasting educa- 
tional material. We can furnish a more 
detailed report in support of our stand. 
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Answer — The problem is a large one 
and requires study. The restricted avail- 
ability of radio frequencies is due to 
limitations of the spectrum. As a result, 
anyone who now wants to get a license on 
standard frequencies is practically forced 
to buy out an existing station. Then when 
a station already licensed may wish to 
make more money, it may crowd out 
public service and educational programs 
or force such programs to get commercial 
sponsors. Thus educational and public 
service broadcasts are at the mercy of 
commercial broadcasts. In the assignment 
of F.M. frequencies this problem has been 
met by an organized appeal by educational 
interests for a band of frequencies to be 
allocated and reserved for educational 
programs. 

Harriet AnLeRS HoupLettTEe 


Social Studies 


The whole social studies legislative pro- 
gram might be covered by the simple 
statement: “Measures to maintain full 
employment, encourage free enterprise, 
and strengthen democracy.” Obviously 
such a broad statement would leave far too 
much latitude for interpretation. There- 
fore, in order to spell out the implications 
of this general statement, seven separate 
items have been submitted. 

These several items are aspects of a 
whole, not separate programs. All of the 
proposed items involve principles which 
have already been implicit in the legisla- 
tive program for AAUW social studies. 
For example, although the housing and 
health planks may appear to be new items 
they are really old and familiar principles 
stated separately and given specific form. 
Both might have been tucked away under 
consumer Item 4 or presumed to exist 
under some such phrase as “protection of 
the consumer.” In view, however, of the 
importance of these issues, and in order 
to present them in a clear, straightforward 
manner, separate items have been pro- 


posed, 


In the recent responses from the branches 
on the tentative social studies legislative 
program, all items received a large major- 
ity of affirmative votes. The section of the 
housing item on public low-cost housing, 
received the smallest affirmative vote — 
323 as compared to 85 “‘no”’ votes, 68 un- 
decided, and 15 requests for changes. But 
even the vote on this section has a large 
majority, with more than 65 per cent of 
the 491 cast being in the affirmative. 

Despite the decisively affirmative vote, 
a few changes have been made in the 
wording of the consumer, social security, 
and housing items, in response to branch 
comments and in an endeavor to clarify 
wording and give greater support to 
strengthening local and state participa- 
tion in national legislative matters. 


Item 4. Legislation in the interest of the con- 
sumer, including: strengthening of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and its 
administration; coordination and ex- 
tension of consumer services in the 
Federal Government; development 
and use of standards of quality and 
performance of consumer goods; pro- 
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tection of the consumer against unfair 
trade practices; control of inflation, 
maintenance of consumer purchasing 
power, and protection of the con- 
sumer as part of the reconversion pro- 
gram; and consumer participation in 
appropriate policy-making bodies. 


Item 4 simply brings our old consumer 
item up to date to include the reconver- 
sion as well as the war period. Only minor 
modifications have been made. In regard 
to quality standards, the word “use” has 
been added along with the word “de- 
velopment.” The use and development of 
standards, of course, does not imply the 
abolition of brand names. Opposition to 
price-fixing contracts has been omitted be- 
cause the issue is now sufficiently covered 
by the provision for protection of the con- 
sumer against unfairtrade practices. ““Con- 
trol of inflation” has been specifically 
added at the request of the branches. The 
consumer item in all its sections received 
the largest affirmative branch votes given 
any items on the social studies program, 
with the exception of the almost unani- 
mous support for the merit system. 

Item 5 is drafted to bring up to date 
the support for an adequate social secur- 
ity program which has been on the legis- 
lative program in one form or another 
since 1937. 


Item 5. Development of the social security 
program including: extension of cov- 
erage; protection of veterans’ rights 
under old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance; temporary and permanext disa- 
bility insurance; financial aid to the 
states to provide public assistance 
for those who are not covered by pres- 
ent categories; and organization of the 
social security program into a unified 
system with decentralized adminis- 
tration, including protection of the 
principle of state administration. 


This item incorporates the points of 
agreement of a considerable number of 
comments from branches in regard to the 
tentative legislative program to be pro- 
posed in the case of a 1943 convention. It 
also includes all items receiving unanimous 
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support from sixty representatives of bus- 
iness, agriculture and labor, as presented 
in Joint Statement on Social Security sent 
to all branches this fall for study. 

Extension of Coverage. — Millions, mainly 
workers in agriculture, domestic service, 
and government service, are still excluded 
from the coverage of existing social insur- 
ance programs. The AAUW provision on 
coverage would support gradual extension 
to those workers who are not now covered 
by any program. It is recognized that such 
extension of coverage should not duplicate 
or set aside existing public or private pro- 
visions but should provide for a minimum 
which these programs could supplement. 

Protection of Veterans. — At the present 
time, absence from covered employment 
seriously jeopardizes the rights of fami- 
lies of workers who serve in the armed 
forces to old age survivors’ benefits. While 
most of them may hope to requalify for 
old age benefits in subsequent years, the 
amount of their benefits will be lessened 
because of their years of absence in the 
army. It is therefore suggested that the 
amount of benefits of those absent from 
covered employment because of service in 
the armed forces should be insured by 
crediting their accounts with a specified 
sum, to be regarded as a war cost and 
charged to the Federal Government. In 
the past, popular support for unplanned 
payments to veterans has been derived 
from the uneasy recognition that arrange- 
ments for the basic security of veterans 
were far from adequate. Assurance of 
veterans’ rights under the old age and 
survivors’ insurance would do much to 
secure considered, rather than hasty or 
ill-advised, action. 

Disability Insurance. — Under disabil- 
ity insurance, benefits are paid to those 
workers who are medically certified as 
being incapacitated by sickness or disa- 
bility and who, prior to this event, have 
been contributing to production as wage 
earners, independent workers, or employ- 
ers. This is not workmen’s compensation, 
which applies only to work-connected in- 
juries or accidents and accounts for only 
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5 to 10 per cent of the total number of ill- 
nesses and injuries that are suffered by 
workers. Disability insurance is wider in 
scope, providing cash benefits for income 
losses due to disability, whether received 
directly on the job or not. Under disability 
insurance, moreover, the worker shares the 
expense, while under workmen’s compen- 
sation, he does not. Disability insurance 
makes no provision for medical care, 
hospitalization and the like, but is limited 
to cash benefits. 

Public Assistance. — An adequate social 
security program includes two separate as- 
pects: insurance and public assistance. Dis- 
cussion thus far has referred to insurance 
programs. In addition, there are state or 
locally administered public assistance pro- 
grams which, for the most part, are limited 
to the needy aged, the blind, and depend- 
ent children. A social insurance program 
cannot provide for all cases of need, nor 
can the public assistance programs which 
are limited to special groups. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to supplement both the 
insurance and public assistance programs 
for special groups by a general public 
assistance program giving aid on the 
basis of need to those who are at any time, 
through no fault of their own, in need and 
not covered by existing programs. 

Such a general public assistance pro- 
gram does not now exist in many parts of 
the country; where it exists it is generally 
quite inadequate. As a result there is a 
large amount of unmet need, measured by 
any standard that Americans would re- 
gard as acceptable. 

Organization and Administration. — The 
consensus of AAUW’s many study groups 
on social security seems to be that from a 
technical point of view a national social 
insurance program has compelling advan- 
tages: it would make for actuarial sound- 
ness by spreading the risks over the widest 
possible area; would permit consistency 
and substantial uniformity in the determi- 
nation of eligibility and benefits, and 
would facilitate economies in administra- 
tion. 


On the other hand, AAUW groups are 
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disturbed by the problems of extended 
federal control. 

Accordingly, it is proposed that we 
support a unified or coordinated system 
of social security, which may be interpre- 
ted in detail to mean that: Support should 
be given to a federally operated program 
where such operation has been successfully 
tried or has received general acceptance 
(for example, the old age and survivors’ 
insurance and the permanent disability 
insurance). Before bringing existing state 
programs under federal operation, every 
effort should be made to achieve coordina- 
tion, efficiency, and unification by means 
of minimum standards and federal en- 
abling legislation with administration and 
supplementary legislation left to state 
action. The federally operated programs 
should make more extended use of the 
regional bases of organization and encour- 
age citizen’s participation through local 
advisory bodies. Public assistance pro- 
grams, both special and general, should 
continue to be operated by the states and 
localities with federal aid granted through 
the states. 

The phrase “including protection for 
the principle of state administration” has 
been added to the last section in considera- 
tion of our growing concern about exten- 
sion of federal control. 


Item 6. Coordination of federal housing func- 
tions through a national housing 
agency to integrate efforts, with com- 
munity participation, to achieve good 
homes in good neighborhoods for 
every family; measures designed to 
reduce the cost of housing production 
by private enterprise; and provisions 
for public housing for low income 
families, for which private industry 
is unable to provide. 

Only a few figures are needed to demon- 
strate the vital place of housing in the 
whole economy. During the twenty-year 
period before the war the American people 
as consumers spent more for household 
rent and operation than for any other pur- 
pose except food and tobacco combined. 
In all, 29 per cent of consumer expendi- 
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tures are for houschold rent and operation. 
About half the tax income of the city 
comes from residential property, and more 
than half of its expenses are for services to 
residential areas. All economists, of what- 
ever political or economic school, agree 
that there can be no lasting prosperity 
unless the building industry supplying one 
of the three commodities essential to hu- 
man existence is stable, productive, and 
prosperous. An industry which affects the 
safety and health of the people in so many 
ways as housebuilding obviously comes 
within the “public interest.” 

Every day there is new evidence to show 
that slums are expensive. The most com- 
plete study of the relationship between 
municipal costs and revenues relating to 
various types of housing areas has been 
made in Boston. It showed that city ex- 
penditures per capita in slum and blighted 
areas averaged $82, while revenues aver- 
aged $34 annually. In Detroit in one sub- 
standard area the cost of fire protection 
alone amounted to 37.5 per cent of the 
total taxes levied in the area, as compared 
with a 10.7 per cent ratio for the city as a 
whole. Similarly, the Atlanta, Georgia, 
Housing Authority has stated that the 
slum areas of the city contribute 5.5 per 
cent of the city’s tax revenues from real 
estate, but cost the city 53 per cent of its 
police, fire, health department, and other 
service costs. A 1939 report of the Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority indicated that 
while the city-wide per capita expenditure 
for crime was $5.36, the cost for a particu- 
lar slum area was $14.56. Many other ex- 
amples might be cited to corroborate these 
conclusions. 

But how far should activities of the 
Federal Government extend in the field of 
housing, and how should they be carried 
out? The proposed AAUW housing item 
recognizes that the American people have 
accepted certain federal functions in rela- 
tion to housing and proposes that these 
functions be coordinated by one agency. 
What are these accepted functions? 

A new public philosophy was formu- 
lated and the need for federal intervention 
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pointed out at President Hoover’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership in 1931. Since that time hous- 
ing has been accepted as a federal prob- 
lem, and although initiative and responsi- 
bility has remained local, the new shape 
of the housing movement has come about 
through federal legislation and several 
new federal agencies. : 

Purely emergency and financial meas 
ures came first. In order to save home 
lending banks throughout the country 
from financial ruin, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board was established in 1932. 
The work of this agency was supplemented 
by the establishment of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, in 1933, which refi- 
nanced more than a million distressed 
mortgages in the first three years of its 
existence. In 1934 the Federal Housing 
Administration was set up to stimulate 
the remodeling and construction of homes 
by private initiative for families with 
enough income to obtain credit and pay a 
profitable price, and also to protect these 
families from unfair or exhorbitant credit 
practices. 

Usually, when public housing is men- 
tioned, however, we think of efforts to re- 
house families who live in slums. In this 
connection, it should be noted, the actual 
building is done by private builders oper- 
ating for private profit. Private capital 
takes part by investing, private owners by 
selling land, private architects and con- 
tractors by designing and erecting build- 
ings, private manufacturers by making 
and selling materials, private artisans by 
doing the work; government steps in only 
to lend money, to see that the work is well 
done, and to contribute a subsidy to 
guarantee low rents. 

There were a number of experiments 
using federal funds before a more satis- 
factory long-term legislative and adminis- 
trative framework was established. Some- 
times present criticism against public 
housing is really criticism against tempo- 
rary agencies now defunct rather than 
against the successor programs and organ- 
izations. The U. S. Housing Authority, 
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as a result of the Wagner-Steagall Act, 
1937, inherited these earlier projects and 
itself later became a part of the National 
Housing Agency. 

For the period of the war and six months 
thereafter the housing agencies of the 
Federal Government have been assem- 
bled in the National Housing Agency with 
three major constituents, — the Federal 
Housing Administration, the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority, and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration. 

The guiding principles of NHA, as 
stated at hearings before Senator Taft’s 
Committee in January 1945 and reiterated 
frequently, represent praiseworthy princi- 
ples to guide such a coordinating agency: 


We believe that we should focus upon en- 
couraging and stimulating private enterprise 
to serve as much of the need as it possibly can, 
and to serve an ever-increasing portion of the 
need as time goes on. We believe that action, 
whether private or public, should be under- 
taken to the greatest possible extent at the 
community level, where the housing need ex- 
ists. We believe that the Federal Government 
should act primarily to inspire within the com- 
munities an increasing realization of the pri- 
macy of their responsibility, and to pass along 
to them the experience and techniques for 
meeting this responsibility more fully. 


The first section of the housing item 
would pledge AAUW to support such a 
coordinating agency. The second section 
of the AAUW housing item — “measures 
designed to reduce the cost of housing pro- 
duction by private enterpirse” — is aimed 
at giving encouragement and stimulation 
to the private house-building industry, 
since it is believed that the achievement 
of a large volume of housing in the post- 
war years requires greater activity on the 
part of private initiative and private in- 
vestment than has ever previously been 
experienced. In order that this increased 
volume will in fact be produced in this 
way, every reasonable encouragement 
should be given to research for new mate- 
rials, designs, standards, etc. In addition, 
every reasonable inducement needs to be 
given to investment capital. Many of the 
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hazards to private investment must be 
removed by industry itself or by state and 
local governments. But the Federal Govern- 
ment can, as it already has through mort- 
gage insurance, attempt to compensate 
for some of the special risks now existing. 

The last section of the housing item 
supports government programs to build 
houses for the lower-income groups when 
private industry is unable to build at 
prices which this group with their limited 
incomes can pay. Such programs would be 
supported only if they were worked out in 
connection with local communities. This 
is stated explicitly to indicate that our 
support is for public housing with a lim- 
ited field of action. 


Item 7. Measures to enhance the health and 
efficiency of the population, including 
continuation and expansion of the re- 
habilitation program for both veterans 
and civilians; an effective nutrition pro- 
gram; and federal funds, if necessary, 
for the extension of hospital and other 
public health facilities and personnel. 


Item 7 essentially means expansion of 
existing rehabilitation and nutrition pro- 
grams, and extension of public health serv- 
ices. It does not mean support of “social- 
ized medicine” or of federal compulsory 
health insurance. The many branches 
which have had both study and action 
programs on national health will recognize 
that this item embodies the main recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Medical 
Care to the National Health Conference 
in 1938. 

Item 8. Measures to maintain and improve 
labor standards. 

This item has long been in the legisla- 
tive program in the form of support for 
the Division of Labor Standards, the 
Wage-Hours Division, and the Children’s 
Bureau. In no time in our history has the 
problem of child labor been so critical 
as now. 


Item 9. Support of those research and admin- 
istrative agencies of the Federal Gov- 


ernment whose activities are in line 
with the AAUW Social Studies pro- 


gram. 
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This item is not new but brings together 
several formerly scattered items which 
committed us to the support of the Divi- 
sion of Labor Statistics, the Bureau of 
Home Economics, the Food and Drug 
Administration, and other agencies. This 
change was made because it was thought 
wiser to support functions rather than 
specific agencies, when there is likely to 
be some transfer of functions during the 
inevitable administrative readjustment in- 
volved in the liquidation of war agencies. 
In addition, this new item has the merit 
of defining our support specifically and 
entirely in terms of the policies already 
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adopted within the Association, rather 

than committing us to the support of all 

activities of specified agencies. 

Item 10. The extension and improvement of 
the merit system in government. 

Item 11. Protection of civil rights, and such 
measures as may be necessary to 
strengthen and maintain the Ameri- 
can democratic way of life. 

This item was in our old legislative pro- 
gram. The wording remains unchanged 
except for the omission of the phrase 
“particularly in a period of national 
emergency.” 

MAxINE SWEEZY 


International Relations 


The overwhelmingly favorable prelimi- 
nary approval received from more than 
five hundred branches on the question of 
including the proposed International Re- 
lations items in the Tentative Legislative 
Program is most encouraging. Further- 
more, the accompanying comments show 
that this preliminary acceptance is not 
merely routine nor casual. In most in- 
stances there is an indication of careful 
prior study and enthusiastic support by 
those members consulted. There are a few 
points on which further clarification seems 
desirable in the light of these branch re- 
plies before the items come to a formal 
vote by our “travel-less convention.” 

Support of the principle “a constructive 
American foreign policy and full United 
States participation in world organiza- 
tion” was practically unanimous. This 
whole item is framed in comprehensive 
terms to cover a flexible program of sup- 
port for policies and institutions, pro- 
vided they are in accord with the prin- 
ciples which AAUW sponsors on the basis 
of its long-continued international study 
program. 


Item 12. A constructive American foreign pol- 
icy and full United States participa- 
tion in world organization with the 
following objectives: 


a. The maintenance of peace, 
through adequate international 
machinery, including the use of 
force if necessary. 

b. The promotion of international 
economic cooperation and re- 
construction, the expansion of 
world trade, and the develop- 
ment of world resources. 

c. The development of interna- 
tional cultural relations and 
intellectual cooperation, includ- 
ing the establishment of an in- 
ternational organization in that 
field. 

d. Social and humanitarian reha- 
bilitation and advance. 


In view of the great rapidity of current 
international developments, it seemed un- 
wise to specify support of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals, which may be modified or 
superseded by the time our program goes 
into operation. The International Rela- 
tions Committee wished to emphasize 
“full United States participation in world 
organization”; the word “participation” 
is used rather than “membership” to im- 
ply that we mean something more than 
mere formal adherance to an international 
covenant — that we would urge constant 
and active participation in whatever world 
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institutions the United States may join. 
The phrase “‘a constructive American for- 
eign policy” was intended to cover policies 


other than those involving participation - 


in any formal international organization. 
It would include cooperation with the 
countries of this hemisphere and treaty 
agreements tending to improve economic 
relations. 

A few branches questioned the phrase 
“including the use of force if necessary,” 
some wishing to specify “international 
force,” a few doubting the possibility of 


getting peace through force, and several - 


stipulating that they did not approve 
peacetime military conscription. The In- 
ternational Relations Committee in pro- 
pdésing this item, and the Legislative 
Committee in approving it for submis- 
sion, did not consider that it involved the 
question of conscription. The whole em- 
phasis and purpose was to sponsor an 
international organization strong enough 
to enforce law and order in the world — a 
League with “teeth in it.” 

Honolulu and several other branches 
have evidently given much thought to the 
importance of establishing a genuine in- 
ternational force, not identified with any 
individual country. Under present world 
conditions the only practical possibility 
would seem to be the type of joint inter- 
national action envisaged in the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals, under a combined 
Military Staff Committee. 

On section 12b there was general agree- 
ment, with a few interesting suggestions 
for clarifying or strengthening it. Several 
branches wanted more specific reference 
to tariffs, cartels, or distribution of raw 
materials. A few feared that “develop- 
ment of world resources” might have some 
imperialistic implications, or involve Uni- 
ted States control in other countries. We 
hasten to reassure any who may have 
doubts on this score; it was definitely not 
the intention of the International Rela- 
tions Committee to endorse any imperial- 
istic trends. This item is intended to 
authorize support of measures for inter- 
national economic cooperation, whether 





through unilateral American policy, or 
through agreement with other nations or 
through participation in world organiza- 
tion for the objectives specified. It does 
not bind us to continued support of either 
lend-lease, or the Hull trade agreements 
program, but would permit support of 
whatever institutions or policies seemed 
most likely to achieve the purposes of 
“economic cooperation and reconstruc- 
tion, the expansion of world trade, and the 
development of world resources.” 

Section 12c is of particular concern to 
AAUW as an educational organization 
deeply interested in improving cultural 
understanding and cooperation in intellec- 
tual matters. It has long been AAUW 
policy to insist that the world of scholar- 
ship should recognize no national frontiers, 
and to sponsor both direct cooperation 
through the IFUW and through our in- 
ternational fellowship and exchange pro- 
grams, and inter-governmental action fa- 
cilitating intellectual cooperation. In this 
field the proposed item authorizes us also 
to give active support to the establish- 
ment of an International Office of Educa- 
tion. The importance of such an inter- 
governmental agency has become more 
and more obvious. If you have any doubts 
about the necessity for it, read the reports 
of the Harpers Ferry and Hood College 
Conferences, copies of which are available 
on request from Headquarters, the article 
on Education for International Security 
in the Winter 1944 JourNAL, and the 
editorial in the Winter 1945 JouRNAL. 

Section 12d, relating to cooperation in 
the social and humanitarian field, au- 
thorizes support of such agencies as 
UNRRA and the ILO, and international 
cooperation to prevent the spread of epi- 
demics, to curb international trade in 
dangerous drugs, or to stop the White 
Slave traffic. Under the League of Nations 
many such humanitarian and social ac- 
tivities were well organized and some have 
continued to operate right through the 
war. Germs never have recognized those 
artificial lines men draw on maps and call 
“boundaries,” and in these days of rapid 
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inter-continental communication the ne- 
cessity of international cooperation to 
protect our own physical and social health 
should be obvious to all of us. 


Item 13. Improvement in the machinery for 
the conduct of United States foreign 
policy, including the following: 

a. Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion to provide for ratification 
of treaties with approval by a 
majority of both houses of the 
Congress. 

b. Authorization of United States 
representatives to act within 
the limitations of United States 
commitments for the preserva- 
tion of peace. 

c. Measures to strengthen the 
functioning of the Department 
of State. 


The second item on the international 
program is more specific, but again there 
was enthusiastic preliminary approval in 
most of the branches considering it. Its 
purpose is to authorize support of various 
measures for improving the machinery of 
American diplomacy. 

On the question of modifying the pres- 
ent constitutional treaty-ratification pro- 
cedure, most of the branches indicated 
that they wished to support the principle 
of majority vote by both Houses of Con- 
gress, instead of the present requirement 
of a two-thirds vote by the Senate, and 
the item has been restated specifically in 
those terms. Several AAUW branches and 
state divisions have already taken formal 
action supporting such a constitutional 
amendment. The issue is of crucial signifi- 
cance. While there is ground to hope that 
the international charter to be framed at 
San Francisco will be able to win the 
necessary two-thirds vote in the Senate, 
its ratification would be only the first step 
in building the peace. Many international 
agreements will be needed to implement 
it, to cover the increasingly wide range 
of situations where international coopera- 
tion is necessary or desirable in the com- 
mon interest of the nations of the world. 
If we are to make international organiza- 
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tion effective, and at the same time give 
adequate legislative consideration to mat- 
ters of national concern, it is vital to 
change the present procedure, with its 
undemocratic potentialities of arbitrary 
obstruction by a small minority, or alter- 
natively the evasion of constitutional re- 
quirements by uncontrolled presidential 
action. Write to your Congressman for a 
copy of the hearings before the House 
Judiciary Committee on this question. 

Section 13b refers to one of the un- 
decided issues growing out of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals, the question as to 
how far an American delegate should be 
empowered in advance to implement 
American commitments for the preserva- 
tion of peace, without referring back ‘to 
Congress in each emergency. In the light 
of branch comments, this paragraph has 
been restated in order to avoid ambi- 
guities. Our position is that the United 
States representatives should be free to 
act within the limitations of our prior 
treaty commitments, so that the limited 
forces we shall have placed at the disposal 
of an international organization may be 
used promptly and effectively to main- 
tain international law and order. 

The last section elicited general ap- 
proval, with branches suggesting various 
specific applications. Higher salaries to 
attract men of superior caliber, and the 
establishment of a special training school 
for diplomats — comparable to West Point 
— were often mentioned. It was also in- 
tended to authorize support of measures 
for improving the internal organization of 
the Department of State, and for better 
coordination of its activities with those of 
other, related government agencies. 

It was the hope of the International Re- 
lations Committee to present a program 
which could be a sound foundation for 
effective action by the university women 
of this country in a dynamic period. Sev- 
eral branches have commented favorably 
on “‘the flexibility of our stand,” and “its 
power to expand to the opportunities 
offered.” 

Heven Dwicat Rep 
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Economic and Legal Status of Women 


Item 14. Opposition to discrimination in em- 
ployment and property rights on the 
basis of sex or marital status. 


In the next two years this item should 
serve as bedrock upon which the AAUW 
may build action needed to preserve 
women’s freedom to work on fair terms. 
Already the public press is featuring 
prophecies of the coming “war on women,” 
predicting that men will seek to wrest 
employment from them and to deposit 
women in a fenced-in spot called “the 
home.” However much we may deplore 
these fostered battles and seek to dissi- 
pate them through education, the period 
after this war (unless we succeed in creat- 
ing the full employment for which we all 
— including AAUW — must plan and 
strive) is likely to be one in which meas- 
ures will again be advanced to restrict 
women’s employment. It is possible to 
imagine a resurgence of the proposals of 
the 1930’s to bar married women from 
paid work. The Association was active 
then in defeating such measures, and 
under Item 14 it may need to be thus 
active again after the war. 

As part of such legislative action the 
AAUW would continue its adult educa- 
tion on the historical and necessary move- 
ment of women into gainful employment. 
The Association would show that uphold- 
ing the right of women to choose where 
and how they shall work is not the same as 
urging all women to work outside the 
home; that this right acts to complement, 
not to discourage, women’s assumption of 
home and family duties and the rearing of 
children; that it is merely a guarantee of 
freedom and dignity to women, as human 
beings, to choose their work in accordance 
with their individual abilities, needs, and 
circumstances. 

Replies from branches and states on 
the proposed legislative program showed 
hearty support of this item and an under- 
standing of the principle that the right to 
work should not be denied by reason of sex 
or marital status. 


Item 14 would also enable the AAUW 
to support federal “equal pay for equal 
work” legislation, which it is expected 
will be introduced soon in Congress. Fed- 
eral and state “equal pay” laws, for which 
women are now campaigning throughout 
the country, will prevent pay discrimina- 
tions against women from undermining 
the general wage structure and will pro- 
tect job opportunities for men and women 
alike. 

Opposition to discrimination in prop- 
erty rights links up with the “‘ vestigials of 
the common law rule” referred to by 
Judge Howorth in her article elsewhere in 
this JouRNAL. Should federal legislation 
be introduced which seems to be an 
“innocent appearing bite” at the per- 
sonal property rights legally secured for 
married women after long effort, the 
AAUW would be able to oppose it under 
Item 14. A pertinent example here is the 
proposal for mandatory joint income tax 
returns by husband and wife, defeated in 
Congress in 1941 and 1942 with the aid of 
the AAUW and other national women’s 
organizations, but subject to possible res- 
urrection. 


Item 15. Support of the principle of women’s 
fullest participation in all social, 
economic, and political life, with safe- 
guards for the health, safety, and 
general welfare of women workers, 
and continued opposition to the pro- 
posed Equal Rights Amendment to 
the Constitution. 


Branch and state responses, with few 
exceptions, indicated agreement with the 
principles expressed in Item 15 of women’s 
full participation in all social, economic, 
and political life, with safeguards for the 
health, safety, and general welfare of 
women workers. Several thought that the 
phrasing should include all workers, not 
women workers only. However, it should 
be remembered that “all” workers are 
taken care of under Item 8 on labor 
standards. Item 15 expresses the belief 
that sometimes special laws applying to 
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women workers only are needed, such as 
laws prohibiting the employment of women 
in mines and quarries, laws limiting the 
number of hours that women may be re- 
quired to work, laws assuring payment of 
minimum wages to women. The need for 
special laws of this kind springs from the 
physical and functional differences be- 
tween men and women and from women’s 
different situation in industry, including 
lesser strength to achieve labor standards 
for themselves through union organization. 

As Judge Howorth says, women are 
“subject to having their title questioned 
summarily.” At the war’s end, women’s 
title to be Wacs, Waves, Spars, and 
Marines will come up for question. Under 
Item 15, the AAUW would be enabled, if 
it is judged best, to work for establish- 
ment of the women’s reserves as per- 
manent small units in the armed forces. 
Maintenance after the war of at least 
skeleton organizations of the women’s 
reserves has been advocated by several 
members of Congress, who have forecast 
future consideration of bills for this pur- 
pose. This has been recommended by the 
AAUW national Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women. Also under 
Item 15 the AAUW would support legisla- 
tion for jury service for women in federal 
courts, an appropriate field for women’s 
full participation. 

The controversy over the proposed 
Equal Rights Amendment to the Consti- 
tution will undoubtedly continue through 
the two years ahead. Under Item 15 the 
AAUW would continue to oppose the 
Amendment, principally on the ground 
that it would wipe out all the good laws 
that have been enacted to improve the 
working conditions of women, and would 
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make it impossible for the state or federal 
governments ever to pass a law that 
applies to women alone, regardless of how 
necessary and desirable such a law might 
be. In short, the opposition believes that 
the Amendment would not only fail to 
secure its objective, but would actually 
endanger those equitable and just rights 
which women want and to which they are 
entitled. (For arguments in detail, pro and 
con, see the Fall 1943 JourRNAL.) Branch 
responses show a large majority in accord 
with views opposing the Amendment, — 
422 voting “Yes,” 23 “No,” 50 “Unde- 
cided,” and 4 “Change.” 


Item 16. Adequate support to insure the main- ° 
tenance and expansion of the work of 
the federal Women’s Bureau. 


Support of adequate appropriations for 
the federal Women’s Bureau is an old and 
familiar story on the AAUW legislative 
program, now present as Item 16. At this 
time, through its field studies, its reports, 
its contacts with women’s organizations, 
the Women’s Bureau is playing a crucial 
part in developing sound policies and 
practical plans for women in the postwar 
world. The plans are not confined to em- 
ployment only, for the Bureau’s Recon- 
version Blueprint for women begins: 


Women’s employment must be considered 
not only as a woman or labor problem, but one 
of human welfare, which includes women’s sta- 
tus in the wage-earning world, their home and 
family responsibilities, and their relation to the 
national economy. Organizations interested in 
the solution of such problems should carry on 
an extensive program of educating women 
themselves, labor groups, employers, and the 
general public as to the social and economic 
significance of women as workers. 

Frances V. SPEEK 





The Membership Committee Meets 


By Buiancue H. Dow 


Professor of French, Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, and 
Member, AAUW Committee on Membership and Maintaining Standards 


TS a year the summons comes, “The 
Committee on Membership and Main- 
taining Standards will meet .. .” and 
the seven appointed members put away 
for the time the claims of science and 
philosophy, the insistence of vocational 
interests, the lure of art and languages 
and letters, the pressures of administra- 
tion, even a pledge to homemaking, and 
proceed to Washington for the rigorous 
three-day meeting. 

The work of the committee is con- 
tinuous, carried on in the months between 
meetings through correspondence and 
study and visits to colleges. Subcom- 
mittees work upon special problems, in- 
dividual investigations are assigned. But 
the accumulation of work to be done by 
the group always exceeds what the day 
will permit, and with the closing of the 
day’s sessions, the members slip away to 
their rooms to make the detailed study 
and report of the masses of material 
submitted by institutions who are secking 
the Association’s approval. 

The sheer bulk of the material is sur- 
prising, and the angles from which it 
permits acquaintance with the applying 
institution astonishingly many. There are 
catalogs, of course, and pictures, and 
official publications. There are statistical 
data intended to reveal the institution’s 
emphases, its characteristic processes. 
There are photostatic copies of student 
records, samplings of program and sched- 
ule and course distribution, records of 
graduate achievement, of professional and 
vocational careers. 

There are the data which relate to 
faculty and staff, credentials and achieve- 


ments, the method of appointment, the 
question of rank, salary lists, policies of 
tenure and retirement, questions of aca- 
demic and ethical practice, and always 
the consideration of the recognition of 
women faculty members and students. 
These are some of the component parts 
of the material to be studied, material 
which must be sifted, ordered, evaluated, 
in order to make the specific reporting 
necessary for valid discussion and justified 
conclusion. 

Some of the matter is, of course, ir- 
relevant. Many institutions fall short of 
satisfying even the easily defined of the 
requirements imposed by the Association 
upon the committee’s action. But all 
contribute something to the picture of 
the whole, Americans at work upon the 
problems of higher education, a people 
moving steadily and with increasing ap- 
preciation of its values toward the goal of 
an enlightened nation, the requisite of 
democratic living. 


Mecu of the constructive work of the 
Committee on Membership and Standards 
devolves from this aspect of its study. 
Administrative officers solicit its advice 
and welcome its suggestions. There is the 
recent example of a college president who 
sought the committee’s counsel over a 
period of years, making no application, 
asking no relaxation of requirements, seek- 
ing no concessions. Alert to the needs of 
higher education, committed to the re- 
sponsibility vested in him as the college 
head, he exerted his effort to fulfill the 
Association’s intention and, when the 
institution’s application for recognition 
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was received, the committee unanimously 
judged it ready for a visit, the final step 
before the recommendation to the con- 
vention for approval. 


Evenrvaty, the college woman is the 
criterion by which an institution’s values 
are esteemed. It is this composite creature, 
who does not exist and yet must be held 
to exist, this product of the institution’s 
forces, equipped with knowledge, trained 
in the processes of clear and fearless 
thought, discriminating of values, capable 
of judgment, knowing and practising the 
rules of health and sane living, tolerant 
and teachable, alive to the inseparability 
of learning and living, it is this fulfillment 
of hope, or the impressive fractional com- 
pound of her, whom the committee sceks 
to find. 

And how may a committee discover the 
evidence that this elusive product, who 
is no one college woman and yet is 
potentially all college women, is the goal 
of the standards maintained, and that the 
standards are sufficient to make the goal 
attainable? In the search for the answer 
lies the problem which animates the com- 
mittee. 


Tuere are initial steps in the study of 
a college or university which are relatively 
simple and clear. Its physical equipment, 
its program of health and recreation, its 
system of counseling and personal guid- 
ance, its extra-curricular and social ac- 
tivities, these are questions whose answers 
are easily accessible, possible of clear 
evaluation, submissible even to tabula- 
tion. 

Regarding academic plan and perform- 
ance, conclusions are less easily drawn, 
because — as every college woman knows 
— things are often not what they seem. 
By convention ruling, the committee must 
be guided in its action by the criterion 
that 50 per cent of the work, i.e. 60 
semester hours, must be in courses of 
liberalizing content. The determination of 
what is liberalizing and what ‘is not, or, 
more accurately, what is more liberalizing 
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and what is less so, is an insistent question, 
never absent from the committee’s agen- 
dum, always provocative of new inquiry, 
examination, discussion, out of which 
emerges the living contribution of the 
committee to the Association. 


I- COLLEGE courses could be contained 
within two categories, those which enrich 
the mind, stimulate the imagination, and 
orient the student in the world of time 
and thought and action, and those which 
do not, the task of passing judgment 
would be less arduous. But there is no 
simple formula to be used. The same 
claims may be made, in fact often are, 
for courses as far removed from each 
other as Secretarial Practice and Latin 
Epigraphy, and it becomes the function 
of the committee to determine a way of 
ascertaining with as much precision as 
possible the degree of success attained by 
each in the achievement of its claim. 

Again, if the fields of subject matter 
listed in the traditional pattern of the 
liberal arts degree could be held as the 
be-all of liberalizing matter, decisions 
could be more easily, if not more justly, 
reached. But such a point of view is 
untenable, and into the cauldron of com- 
mittee discussion go the divergent opin- 
ions and varying attitudes of the members, 
while from its vaporescence rises the 
evolving judgment of the group, steeped 
in study and discussion, marked by toler- 
ance and understanding, committed to 
the purpose that our standards shall be 
maintained at such a level that women may 
have in higher education the optimum 
which higher education has to offer. 

The diversity in the professional fields 
of the committee members, the differences 
natural to their regional interests and 
attitudes, the range of institutions rep- 
resented, insure a continual impact of 
opinion on opinion, a constant question- 
ing and comparison, in the course of 
which individual emphases, special in- 
terests, personal angles, are transformed 
into a larger understanding. 

Questions are aimed to strike at the 











heart of the problem. Is it not true that 
a course drawn from a field universally 
accepted as liberalizing may be so planned, 
or so not planned, and taught that its 
liberalizing value is diminished until it 
becomes unacceptable by the prevailing 
definition? And is it not equally true that 
a course whose stated purpose is to impart 
a skill, to provide a technique, may be so 
related to the world of mind and men 
and imagination through its plan and 
presentation, through the stimulating con- 
duct of an educated teacher, that its 
liberalizing force cannot be questioned? 
Are there not an increasing number of 
college courses in which the concept of 
learning by doing, of the inseparability of 
creative mental process and coordinated 
bodily response, is rewardingly exempli- 
fied ? 

Then there is the question of extensity 
and intensity. Are the liberal processes of 
education best assured by a diversity of 
requirements spread over the various fields 
which represent the achievement of the 
race? Should a student perforce be ex- 
posed to the biological and physical 
sciences, to problems of social theory, to 
mathematics and history, languages and 
the arts, in order to provide some source 
of breadth in her perceptions, some under- 
standing of the integral relationship be- 
tween all fields of human knowledge and 
achievement? Or may it be that the 
student who delves deep within the nar- 
rowed orbit of her interest will find that 
the radii of her small circle lead her in- 
evitably beyond its circumference into 
the unmeasured reaches of all knowledge? 

The organization within special divi- 
sions of a college or university of courses 
in subjects which have been offered tra- 
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ditionally only within the college of liberal 
arts has presented no small problem for 
the committee’s consideration, while the 
multiplication of new degrees, particu- 
larly in vocational fields, has added its 
confusion. For two years a special study 
of the liberalizing content of fine arts 
degrees has been the concern of a sub- 
committee, and a part of its conclusions 
has been put into the working program. 
A second study of comparable magnitude 
is in progress on degrees in the field of 
home economics. 


To SOME the processes of the Committee 
on Membership and Standards may seem 
slow and unduly conservative. Others find 
them not conservative enough. The com- 
mittee is accused with equal frequency of 
putting up the bars and of letting them 
down. The phrase invites an answer. Our 
Association wants no bars for the sake of 
bars. We would erect no barriers per se, 
would close no doors where doors may be 
opened, effect no exclusion for exclusive- 
ness’ sake. Our practical work in educa- 
tion begins with a concept of quality; 
and, keeping that in mind, we work on 
standards, on their constant improve- 
ment, on the maintenance of the levels 
reached. Liberal education is a wide high- 
way with many lanes of traffic. The scene 
changes with the turning road, and there 
are bypaths that invite us to turn aside. 
But higher education has chosen its direc- 
tion. The destination toward which it 
moves is left neither to chance nor to 
circumstance. Our work is to maintain the 
aim of that straightforward journey, to 
give it the impulsion of our effort, to keep 
our measure taut and high. For this, the 
committee meets. 







A Proposal for International Study Grants 





Our Fellowship Committees Plan for Women of the 


“*It is the most important thing we can 
do now —for ourselves as well as for 
others.” This was the consensus of the 
Fellowship Awards Committee, after ap- 
proving a plan for emergency grants to 
bring women from the liberated countries 
to this country to study. 

The proposal, drawn up by the Fellow- 
ship Endowment Committee and ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors, calls for 
special emergency grants for the period of 
reconstruction and demobilization. The 
purpose is to bring women from countries 
that have suffered from the devastation of 
war to the United States for study, to 
help them to take part in rebuilding their 
own countries and to give them first-hand 
knowledge of the United States which will 
promote better understanding on their 
return. 

The plan has been worked out with 
advice from foundations and other agen- 
cies granting fellowships. Officials of the 
State Department have given it their un- 
qualified approval. 


For Their Sake 


It is hardly necessary to stress the need 
for this kind of aid. While the picture 
varies in detail and in degree, the general 
outlines are the same for every country 
overrun by totalitarian aggression: schools 
and universities have been closed, build- 
ings appropriated, textbooks and libraries 
destroyed, laboratories looted, many 
teachers thrown into concentration camps 
and killed. Even where universities have 
continued to function, the ablest students 
have often been barred on the accusation 
of subversive activities; and study has 
been interrupted by bombings, by par- 
ticipation in underground activities, or by 
the difficulties of mere existence under 
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wartime conditions, when so much effort 
must go into securing the bare essentials of 
food and heat and clothing and shelter. 
What this has meant in terms of education 
lost is beyond appraisal. 


And for Our Own 


Another side of the picture — equally 
serious for the future — is the isolation 
which the occupied countries have suf- 
fered. Cut off from contact with the 
outside world, flooded with the clever 
propaganda of the Nazis, these people 
know almost nothing of what has been 
happening in other freedom-loving coun- 
tries — almost nothing of what the people 
of the United States have been doing and 
thinking. Reports from abroad emphasize 
the danger of a growing breach between 
our country and those that have been so 
completely out of touch with us. We, in 
turn, may find it hard to understand the 
psychology of those emerging from the 
long strain of war and oppression. For our 
own future and for the stability of the 
world, it is essential that understanding be 
established. There is no better way than 
through bringing students here. 


Who Will Raise These Grants? 


As our part in the rebuilding of educa- 
tion and in fostering the understanding 
which is essential for a peaceful world, the 
AAUW Committees on Fellowship En- 
dowment and Fellowship Awards and the 
national Board of Directors recommend 
that special International Study Grants 
be raised for the period of reconstruction 
and demobilization. 

This suggestion is not intended to sup- 
plant established commitments of the 
fellowship units. Units that have not com- 
pleted their endowments are not to be 












































diverted from their goals; and for units 
whose fellowship funds are completed, the 
first obligation is to maintain the fellow- 
ship stipend at $1,500 — an amount no 
longer supported by a $40,000 endowment 
without supplements. 

But all groups that have completed 
their endowment funds (and this includes 
more than half of the states) are urged to 
consider undertaking these International 
Study Grants. Contributions of any size 
will be welcome, and gifts of $500 or more 
will be named according to the wishes of 
the donors. Thus an individual, a branch, 
a group of branches, or a state, might 
undertake to raise an International Study 
Grant and designate its name. 

If the donors prefer, they may desig- 
nate their stipend national, in preparation 
for the increased demand which is ex- 
pected to come with demobilization. At 
present, however, it is felt that the inter- 
national need is by far the greatest. 

All plans for raising International Study 
Grants should clear through the state and 


_ unit fellowship chairmen. A branch should 


consult the state chairman, and a state 
division should consult the unit chairman, 
before adopting plans. 

Where the present fellowship obliga- 
tions permit, a state or region might 
undertake an additional grant. 

It is thought that some branches, in the 
same way, may be able to raise a fund on 
their own. 


Relation to Reconstruction Aid Fund 


These grants are not to be confused 
with assistance given from the AAUW 
Reconstruction Aid Fund. This fund (for- 
merly the Refugee Aid Fund) will be used 
as before, for university women who have 
lost their means of livelihood as a result of 
the war, to help them become useful and 
independent once more. Most of the Re- 
construction Aid allotments are for small 
sums, used for such purposes as buying 
instruments, books, or clothing, “‘re- 
fresher” courses, and the like. The latest 
request was from a former AAUW inter- 
national fellow, Titania Warscher, an 
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archaeologist who is in Italy and was in 
serious need. She asked for “‘$100, some 
stockings, and a cake of soap.” The Re- 
construction Aid Fund was able to supply 
the $100; the Minneapolis Branch asked 
to be allowed to send the more personal 
items. 

In general, the Reconstruction Aid Fund 
will be concerned with short-term needs; 
plans for more extended study and re- 
search will be the province of the proposed 
International Study Grants. Assistance 
from the Aid Fund may be used in the 
recipient’s own country, or in whatever 
place seems advisable, but International 
Study Grants will be for study in the 
United States. 


Selection and Administration 


And now a word about plans for selec- 
tion and administration. These grants will 
be awarded by the AAUW Fellowship 
Awards Committee. The committee be- 
lieves that these awards should not be 
given solely or even primarily for ad- 
vanced research. The most promising 
young people — those who will be leaders 
in their generation — may have been too 
busy in the underground to secure di- 
plomas and certificates, or opportunity 
for study may have been denied them. 
Character, general ability and intelligence, 
possibilities for leadership, will be de- 
ciding factors. 

Since the usual evidences of academic 
accomplishment will often not be avail- 
able, we shall have to depend more on 
personal recommendations. Here the 
AAUW has a unique resource in its con- 
tacts with the various federations of uni- 
versity women. The Italian Federation 
was revived almost immediately after the 
liberation of Rome; the French Federa- 
tion’s Board met in Paris in November 
and made plans to resume activity. We 
may expect similar vitality in other coun- 
tries. This gives a nucleus of women who 
are known to AAUW leaders; they have 
worked with our representatives at IFUW 
Council meetings and conferences, and 
can be counted on for help in finding the 
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right people. Americans now being sent to 
Europe for UNRRA and other agencies 
have also promised to advise us. 

When the holders of AAUW Interna- 
tional Study Grants reach this country, 
they will not come as strangers. They will 
have the benefit of advice of the Awards 
Committee in planning their work, and 
they will receive a warm and friendly wel- 
come from AAUW members. This means 
that they will quickly be made to feel at 
home here, and will have opportunities to 
make contacts and see American life out- 
side the campus. This should count a good 
deal in developing real understanding and 
friendship. 

The plan for these emergency grants 
cannot be announced in complete detail at 
this stage. We do not know how soon stu- 
dents will be permitted to come. We do 
not know exactly how much money each 
student will need. Some cooperation may 
be hoped for from the colleges; on the other 
hand, these students will probably be 
without resources, they will need clothing, 
and some may need a period of rest. 

The Fellowship Awards Committee 
therefore recommends that these funds be 
handled very flexibly. If the awards are 
less than $1,500, more than one may be 
given to one person. 

Contributions should be given with the 
understanding that they will be awarded 
as soon as possible. It must be remembered 
that our wheels turn slowly, and it is none 
too soon to begin now to collect these 
funds. 

It has been difficult to find a name for 
these awards, since they may be given to 
women who wish to do advanced research 
or to undergraduate students. A more 
descriptive name would be welcomed! 
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Three Awards Promised 


Already, two International Study 
Grants are in sight. Iowa branches fore- 
saw this need, and voted to raise from 
$500 to $750 for this purpose, over and 
above their usual contribution to the 
Achievement Award raised each year by 
the Northwest Central Region. 

Indiana last spring voted an interna- 
tional stipend. 

And news has just come that $1,500 
from the reserve fund accumulated by the 
South Pacific Region will be assigned to an 
international grant. 

While most plans will be for raising 
funds next year, it is hoped that some 
unexpected treasure chests may yield 
other contributions to add to these first 
offerings. There may be individuals who 
will welcome this opportunity for a prac- 
tical gesture of sympathy and friendship 
to women of war-devastated countries. 


Our Opportunity 

We in this country, so blessedly un- 
touched by the havoc of war — its ma- 
terial and spiritual and intellectual destruc- 
tion — have here a means of expressing 
our gratitude for the freedom and well- 
being we enjoy, our sympathy for women 
of the liberated countries who have borne 
so heavy a burden, and our determination 
to bend every effort toward building a 
peaceful world. Our enemies have been 
diabolically clever in sowing seeds of sus- 
picion and hatred. We need to get about 
the business of sowing our own seeds of 
understanding and friendship with all 
speed. There is no better way to do it than 
this which our fellowship committees pro- 
pose. 


Ruta Wiison Tryon 


































News of University Women 


Splendid news of the appointment of 
able women to international conferences 
and to State Department advisory com- 
mittees is coming fast, proof that the June 
White House Conference and the contin- 
uing campaign of women’s organizations 
for inclusion of qualified women in national 
and international policy-making are secur- 
ing results. Opportunities are here. Women 
are being appointed provided they meas- 
ure up to the duties and responsibilities. 

Of first magnitude is the appointment 
of Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve of Bar- 
nard College as one of the eight United 
States delegates to the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco beginning 
April 25. The delegation is an outstanding 
one, headed by Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius. It has the responsibility of 
representing the United States in com- 
pleting the work of drafting a charter for a 
permanent international organization to 
keep the peace. 

Dean Gildersleeve is well known through- 
out the AAUW for her leadership in the 
field of international relations and for her 
practiced participation in international 
conferences. In 1941 she presided over the 
Havana regional conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, 
and for two terms Dr. Gildersleeve was 
president of the IFUW, of which she 
was a founder. She was also first chairman 
of the AAUW national Committee on 
International Relations. In 1943 Dr. Gil- 
dersleeve was invited by the British Min- 
istry of Information to spend five and a 
half weeks in England as part of that 
office’s program for promoting contacts 
between the two countries. 

A fuller account of this appointment, in 
which we feel that AAUW may have 
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played some part, is given in earlier pages 
of this JouRNAL. 

In February, two additional women 
““made the news” as conference appoint- 
ees — Edith Nourse Rogers and Katha- 
rine F. Lenroot, both named as advisers to 
the Inter-American Conference on Prob- 
lems of War and Peace which opened 
February 21 in Mexico City. The United 
States delegate was Secretary of State 
Edward R. Stettinius. Representative 
Edith Nourse Rogers, of Massachusetts, 
member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, attended as one of a group of 
special Congressional advisers, and Kath- 
arine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, was one of 
twenty-five advisers. Problems of child 
welfare were scheduled for an important 
place on the agenda and for these prob- 
lems especially Miss Lenroot’s advice was 
sought. Miss Lenroot is a member of the 
AAUW Washington Branch. 

The size of the delegation and its 
broadly representative character reflect 
the importance attached to the Mexico 
City conference. 

Earlier appointments of five women in 
the international relations field were an- 
nounced by the State Department on 
December 27. These are appointments to 
five committees advising the State De- 
partment on problems of cultural coopera- 
tion during the fiscal year 1945. These ad- 
visory committees have proved of great 
value, particularly in our relations with 
other American republics, in bringing to 
the Department the viewpoint of out- 
standing leaders of American thought in 
the field of science, education, and the 
arts. Reading down the list of committees, 
we find the following women named to 
membership — in each case, the sole 
woman on the committee. 
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Advisory Committee on Art — Grace 
McCann Morley, Director, San Francisco 
Museum of Art; Advisory Committee on 
Music — Olga Samaroff, New York City; 
Advisory Committee on Exchange Fel- 
lowships and Professorships — Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, Dean of Barnard College; 
Advisory Committee on Adjustment of 
Foreign Students in the United States — 
Gladys Bryson, Chairman, Committee on 
Exchange of Students with Foreign Coun- 
tries, Smith College; Advisory Committee 
on Cooperation in Agricultural Education 
— Louise Stanley, U. S. Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, Department of 
Agriculture. Dean Gildersleeve, Dr. Bry- 
son, and Dr. Stanley are AAUW mem- 
bers. 

New women members of Congress will 
have their chance to function on impor- 
tant committees. Mrs. Chase Going Wood- 
house of Connecticut, professor of econom- 
ics at Connecticut College (on leave of 
absence) and long an AAUW member, has 
received an assignment to the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. Mrs. 
Emily Taft Douglas of Illinois and Mrs. 
Helen Gahagan Douglas of California, 
who have stressed their concern with in- 
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ternational affairs, have been named to 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
considered a “prestige”’ panel and one to 
which most newcomers are said to aspire 
in vain. The number of women on the 
Foreign Affairs Committee is thus brought 
to four, an unprecedented total. Already 
on the committee are Mrs. Edith Nourse 
Rogers of Massachusetts, second ranking 
minority member, and Mrs. Frances P. 
Bolton of Ohio, who is beginning her third 
term. : 

Dr. Kathryn McHale, AAUW General 
Director, was named this January to 
membership on two national committees 
in the field of education. One is the Com- 
mittee on Insurance and Annuities of the 
Association of American Colleges, whose 
function it is to be helpful to the affiliated 
colleges on matters relating to retirement 
programs and social security needs. Dr. 
McHale will be the only woman on a com- 
mittee of six members. The other is the 
new Citizens Federal Committee on Edu- 
cation, established to advise the U. S. 
Office of Education on the services which 
it should render to American education. 
On this second committee Dr. McHale 
will represent the AAUW. 


Results of the Washington White House Conference 


The campaign for inclusion of qualified 
women on national and international pol- 
icy-making commissions was advanced on 
January 22, 1945, by the presentation to 
the President and to the Secretary of State 
of the Roster of Qualified Women by the 
Continuation Committee of the June 14 
White House Conference held in Washing- 
ton. Miss Charl Ormond Williams was 
the chairman of the Continuation Com- 
mittee and Dr. Kathryn McHale, AAUW 
General Director, has served actively as a 
member of the committee, assisting in the 
work of compilation. 

The roster as presented is a list of 260 
names of qualified women, selected from a 
total of 730 names originally submitted. 
The names, addresses, and official posi- 
tions of the women are typed in one col- 


umn, listed alphabetically by name. The 
field or fields of competence of each woman 
are indicated in the next column. The 
third and fourth columns tell whether de- 
tailed information on the individual’s 
education and experience is to be found in 
Who’s Who or in the files of the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Per- 
sonnel, War Manpower Commission. This 
arrangement of information was decided 
upon as being most helpful after consulta- 
tion with officials of the State Depart- 
ment. The pages, preceded by a letter of 
transmittal, are enclosed in serviceable 
notebook covers. 

Presentation of the roster was an- 
nounced at Mrs. Roosevelt’s press confer- 
ence, and many excellent news articles ap- 
peared the next day, bringing the story of 
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the campaign for women’s inclusion in 
policy-making to a wide public. The New 
York Herald-Tribune of January 23 car- 
ried a column by Ann Cottrell headlined 
“260 Women Designated to Aid in Shap- 
ing Postwar Policies,” from which we 
quote: 


President Roosevelt had given the roster ad- 
vance billing at his January 16 press conference 
by saying an announcement would be made on 
it today at his wife’s press conference. 

When Miss Williams arrived at Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s conference, she did not issue the names as 
expected, explaining that the committee had 
thought “‘a long, long time whether to make 
the names public, but decided not to do so”’ for 
their own reasons and on the advice of the 
State Department and the War Manpower 
Commission. 

She justified the decision by saying that the 
release of the names would have placed “too 
much emphasis on personalities and might 
start campaigns for certain women.” She also 
claimed that “newspapers would not use 260 
names” and “that it wouldn’t be fair to use 
just a few names,” adding that the list is yet 
incomplete, as it is hoped that other names 
will be added from time to time. 

Mrs. Roosevelt . . . remarked that the 
value of the roster lay in the fact that “now no 
man can ever say he could not think of a 
woman qualified in a particular field.” She 
said: “It is not that men do not want to use 
women on various commissions, but it is be- 
cause they forget.” 


The State Department immediately is- 
sued a press release about receipt of the 
roster, and Acting Secretary of State 
Joseph C. Grew wrote a cordial let- 
ter of appreciation to the chairman of 
the Continuation Committee, saying in 
part: 


The roster represents a splendid and most 
useful undertaking. It will be filed in the De- 


AAUW and the Texas Controversy 


A long controversy within the Univer- 
sity of Texas culminated on November 1 
with the Board of Regents’ dismissal of 
Dr. Homer P. Rainey as president of the 
university. Against this action numerous 
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partment of State and interested officials will 
be notified of its availability. 

Following your suggestion, the roster will be 
open to officials of the other Departments and 
Agencies of the Federal Government on their 
request. We shall also be glad to have for fur- 
ther study the questionnaires from which the 
roster was compiled, as soon as you find it con- 
venient to turn them over to the State Depart- 
ment. [The questionnaires are at present being 
used by the National Roster, War Manpower 
Commission, for purposes of checking with its 
own records.] .. . 

There will undoubtedly be conferences and 
commissions in the future at work on many 
matters of internatiorial concern. They will 
cover a wide range of interests and activities, 
and the Government will need to call on per- 
sons qualified in many different subjects. Thus, 
in seeking out women of special training and 
attainments, and in making them known to 
the officials of the Government, the women’s 
organizations have performed a valuable serv- 
ice. Please convey to the members of the Con- 
tinuation Committee the Department’s appre- 
ciation of the project and the cooperative spirit 
in which it has been carried through. 


As chairman of the Continuation Com- 
mittee, Miss Williams wrote to all mem- 
bers of the June 14 White House Confer- 
ence: 


We have great hopes that the influence of the 
June Conference will continue to be felt 
throughout the nation and that the women 
who were present will exert every possible ef- 
fort to the end that women may be represented 
not only on international commissions but on 
state and local commissions as well. We have 
made an auspicious beginning toward that 
goal, and it is up to women to see that our aims 
are attained.” 


The carrying forward of these aims is an 
integral part of the AAUW program, to be 
worked at continuously and in practical 
ways. 










protests have been raised, and numerous 
charges and counter-charges have been 
made, centering on the issue of academic 
freedom and the proper relations between 
the Regents and the administration. The 
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situation is recognized as extremely seri- 
ous in its implications, and various organ- 
izations are making investigations, among 
them the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
and the Senate of Phi Beta Kappa. 

One of the standards required for 
approval of an institution by the AAUW 
is stated in Requirements for Approval: 
“The Association expects that an insti- 
tution shall in no case sacrifice the moral 
freedom and individual integrity of mem- 
bers of its faculty and staff to any eco- 
nomic, political, or doctrinal end.” 

Since a violation of this standard seemed 
to be involved in the Texas affair, the 
AAUW Committee on Membership and 
Standards, meeting in Washington March 
2-4, expressed its deep concern over the 
situation, noting that — 


an action on the part of an administration 
which entails the sacrifice of moral freedom 
and individual integrity on the part of its mem- 
bers as described in Article VI of the Require- 
ments for Approval presages the removal of the 
institution in question from the approved list 
of the Association. 


In order to be fully informed before con- 
sidering definite action, the committee 
requested the Board of Regents to furnish 
‘a complete clarification” of its action in 
the matter. 

The Texas State Division of the AAUW 
had already concerned itself with the dif- 
ficulties at the university. Some time be- 
fore Dr. Rainey’s dismissal, at a Texas 
state meeting, October 15-16, 1943, the 
Texas Division had vigorously protested 
against dismissal of a faculty member 
without a hearing, and other actions which 
were considered infringements of aca- 
demic freedom. When Dr. Rainey was 
removed from his post, the Executive 
Board of the state division reaffirmed the 
earlier resolution, and expressed alarm 
over the current situation, as follows: 


WuHeEREAs, academic freedom and freedom 
of speech are indispensable conditions of prog- 
ress in a democracy, and 
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WHEREAS, it has long been one of the major 
aims of the American Association of University 
Women to lend its full aid and support to 
maintaining these principles in the administra- 
tion in American colleges and universities, and 

Wuereas, there have been recent instances 
of dismissal of personnel from Texas state- 
supported institutions of higher learning with- 
out adequately stated cause and opportunity 
for a hearing; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Texas Division, American 
Association of University Women, go on record 
as strongly condemning such action. 

It deplores the fact that established ethical 
practices have been disregarded and views with 
alarm the over-riding of the indispensable con- 
ditions for progress ina democracy. Be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of the resolution be 
sent to the Governor, the Board of Regents of 
the University of Texas, Dr. Homer P. Rainey, 
and the Press. 


The Texas Division Board also sent a 
letter to Dr. Rainey expressing apprecia- 
tion of the work he had done at the 
University of Texas. 

The Texas Division has not confined its 
efforts to passing resolutions. The state 
president, Mrs. Clay McClellan, reports 
that the Executive Board at its first 
meeting in her regime decided to make a 
survey of women who would serve well 
on the various governing boards of Texas. 
The legislative chairman, Mrs. Roger 
Williams, spent months in preparing a 
list, which was presented to the Governor 
with the request that he give careful con- 
sideration to the women and their quali- 
fications. He replied that he “did not 
know any of the women but would be glad 
to meet them from time to time,” and 
nothing more has come of it. The AAUW 
in Texas supported the Texas Ex-student 
Association when it urged the Governor 
to appoint two women on the Board of 
Regents, but the new Board, appointed 
by the Governor, includes no women. 

Whether the University of Texas is 
dropped from the AAUW list or not, there 
is evidently much hard work to be done 
by the university women of Texas. They 
have already made a vigorous attack on 
their problem. 




















Alumni Engage in Postwar Planning 


Welcoming the advice of their gradu- 
ates, institutions of higher education are 
asking their alumni to participate in post- 
war educational planning. Amherst is 
awaiting, for transmission to the trustees, 
comments and suggestions of several thou- 
sand men upon recommendations for 
changes and developments in the college 
presented by five alumni committees in 
the booklet, “Amherst Tomorrow.” 

To enlist the interest of Smith alumnae 
in the college’s postwar planning, the 
Smith College Club of New York took 
leadership in sending a questionnaire to 
alumnae in the New York area. Other 
Smith Clubs likewise are circularizing their 
membership, inquiring — 

1. Shall Smith continue to offer a Liberal 
Arts education and leave it to the stu- 
dent, when graduated, to get specific 
training for a job? 

2. Or, do you think that Smith should modify 
its curriculum to include some strictly 
vocational courses preparing for jobs on 
graduation? 

a. Shall the curriculum include such courses 
as Advertising, Journalism, Merchandis- 
ing, Dietetics, Secretarial Courses, etc.? 
Should these be extra-curricular? 

b. Shall Smith offer specific courses to pre- 
pare a girl for marriage, such as Home- 
making, Child Training, ete.? 

3. Are there any departments or courses that 
you would like to see added? Or strength- 
ened? 

4. Are there any educational methods which 
you would like to see adopted more gen- 
erally at Smith, such as the so-called 
“project method”; interdepartmental 
studies; the Army methods of teaching 
languages, etc.? 

5. Do you think the teaching is closely enough 
related to current social and political 
problems? 

6. Do you think the student body is suffi- 


ciently representative of the whole 
country? 
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7. Would you like to draw from more groups? 
Racial? Economic? Geographic? How 
would you do it? 


Tabulations from the New York area re- 
veal that a large majority of the women fa- 
vor the continuance of the liberal arts em- 
phasis with provisions for the vocational. 
Interestingly enough, age does not seem 
to affect opinion. The proportion favoring 
a ‘strictly liberal arts program is as large 
among recent graduates as among those 
of earlier years. And many of the older 
alumnae advocate the addition of voca- 
tional studies as electives during the last 
two years. Others feel that the basic 
structure of the liberal arts college can be 
maintained with a vocational slant or 
practical application given the existing 
courses. 

‘A number of suggestions reflect the 
influence of the times: that foreign lan- 
guage courses stress the spoken rather 
than the written language and offer more 
opportunity for conversaiion; that eco- 
nomics be required, and courses in business 
orientation and administration be in- 
cluded in the economics department; that 
chemistry and physics be strengthened; 
that more emphasis be placed on Ameri- 
can history and citizenship, and on foreign 
affairs. 

Radcliffe College is currently engaged in 
a two-fold study. In cooperation with the 
Harvard University Committee on the 
Objectives of a General Education in a 
Free Society, Radcliffe is studying the 
problem of future provisions for a broad, 
general, liberal arts education in this coun- 
try. Through a related committee, the 
whole problem of the higher education of 
women is being studied extensively. In 
setting up its program of research, the 
Committee on Higher Education of Women 
prepared an alumnae questionnaire to 
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draw out the “reflective wisdom” of Rad- 
cliffe graduates and to secure suggestions 
from them for the improvement of the 
curriculum and college life. This committee 
proposes to make a study of the women 
listed in Who’s Who in America in order 
to determine, so far as possible, whether 
their careers are demonstrably related to 
their formal education. A study will be 
made also of the relation of marriage to the 
professional careers of Radcliffe grad- 
uates. 

The faculty and administrators of 
Hunter College, seeking aid in their post- 
war educational planning, collected data 
regarding the occupations of two classes, 
1939 and 1943, one a prewar and the 
other the most recent of the war classes. 
More than a thousand responses to the 
questionnaire were received. From them, 
college officials declare, “the moral is 
obvious: there is an imperative need for 
continuous revision of vocational infor- 
mation and for a frank discussion of the 
dynamics of placement all through the 
four college years.”’ They foresee need for 
additional staffing in the postgraduate 
placement division, for “in the critical 
days of demobilization our alumnae will 
look to us.” It is increasingly clear too that 
students needing to earn a livelihood di- 
rectly upon graduation must be en- 
couraged to take a few “bread and but- 
ter”? courses along with their liberal arts 
curriculum. 

Pertinent to this is a January release 
from the American College Publicity 
Association stating that present-day stu- 
dents know what sort of educational pat- 
tern they want their colleges to follow. 
Asked if they believed that the postwar 
college curriculum should offer princi- 
pally vocational or cultural training or a 
combination of the two, some 4,000 stu- 
dents, comprised equally of men and 
women in 41 colleges, “voted 90 per cent 
for a combination course in earning a liv- 
ing and ‘how to live’ and only 5 per cent 
for a strictly vocational course.” The 
questionnaires sampling student opinion 
were distributed in all types of colleges 
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scattered over the country — state uni- 
versities and teachers colleges, privately 
endowed colleges, technical schools, and 
women’s colleges. 


Programs for Vocational Preparation 


The trend toward increased emphasis 
on vocational preparation along with the 
liberal arts program was evident at the 
impromptu session of women’s college 
presidents in January, at the annual 
meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges. While fully mindful of “the 
timeless” in education, of the value of 
intellectual training for adaptability, the 
administrators present agreed in the main 
upon the need for a less sharp division 
between the vocational and liberal. Sev- 
eral times the points were made that 
women students financially will need vo- 
cational equipment in order to have im- 
mediate purchase on the economic world, 
and that the productive efforts of both 
men and women will be needed in the 
future. 

Ways of slanting the curriculum to prac- 
tical vocational application are indicated 
in written reports of curricular develop- 
ments of various institutions. Stating that 
a college like Mills “should be cautious in 
elaborating its curriculum,” the president 
of the college supports the introduction of 
work in occupational therapy as entirely 
appropriate both to the tradition and to 
the prospects of the college. He points out 
that occupational therapy is no temporary 
war course but a “logical and healthy ex- 
pansion” of the existing curriculum, since 
the long established work in arts and 
crafts, the existing courses in biological 
sciences, psychology, and education, pro- 
vide nearly the full curriculum in occupa- 
tional therapy. 

Elmira College has organized a new 
Division of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
whose chairman has the special responsi- 
bility of determining significant career 
trends for college women and of suggesting 
appropriate programs of study in prepa- 
ration for these careers. Henceforth any 
student may count 30 hours in this Divi- 




















sion of Applied Arts and Sciences toward 
her degree-requirement of 120 semester 
hours. The college hopes that through this 
program students may be enabled to 
make practical personal application of the 
educational experience they acquire and 
to focus their liberal education more ef- 
fectively in the home and in the profes- 
sional and business world. 


The Education of Veterans 


For ex-service women the New Jersey 
College for Women has prepared a bulle- 
tin, “The College Road Back .. . for 
Women Veterans,” outlining the kinds of 
educational activity at the college availa- 
ble at public expense under the GI Bill 
of Rights to women who have served in 
the armed forces of the United States. 
The Spring 1944 AAUW Journat pre- 
sented several of the college’s curriculum 
plans. A new note in the program is the 
provision of several five-week units in 
such subjects as English composition, pub- 
lie speaking and voice training, elemen- 
tary psychology, mental hygiene, home 
management, community recreation, and 
public health. These five-week units, 
known as transition courses, are designed 
to make the transition to college as smooth 
as possible and to enable the women 
veterans to begin their college work im- 
mediately upon their discharge without 
waiting for the next regular term. Several 
regular courses in the sciences, in litera- 
ture, and in the social studies may also 
be entered at various times in the school 
year. 

The bulletin editor of “The College 
Road Back —” feels that a word of ex- 
planation regarding the liberal arts may 
be in order, for it 


is a much misunderstood term. . . . Students 
of the liberal arts are not impractical beings 
who nibble at a few fashionable scraps of 
knowledge, none of which is of any use in earn- 
inga living. . . . There is no conflict between 
the liberal arts and the training for a career; on 
the contrary, they supplement and naturally 
support each other. 
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That liberal education, however, will 
have any chance under the present “GI 
Bill” is questioned by a number of educa- 
tors. Some predict that the veterans edu- 
cational program will degenerate into a 
vocational training program not worth 
the money and time expended and demor- 
alizing to both the educational system and 
the veterans. This argument is based on 
the premise that veterans want jobs, not 
education, and those failing to get jobs 
will want the vocational training which 
they suppose will get them jobs. 

The weakness of the present GI Bill, 
others aver, is that it bases educational 
opportunity on length of military service 
and not on demonstrated ability. At this 
point, a correction must be made of the 
statement in the Fall 1944 JourNnat that 
the veteran who has shown satisfactory 
progress in his first year of study will be 
entitled to three more years of full educa- 
tion. The number of years of additional 
study are contingent upon the individual 
veteran’s length of service. For any vet- 
eran of ninety days’ service — other than 
the dishonorably discharged —the al- 
lowance is one year, plus the period of 
time he was in active service, the whole 
not to exceed four years. 

The wisdom of basing length of educa- 
tional opportunity on length of service is 
questioned by those who feel that in 
higher education opportunities at public 
expense should be open to veterans not on 
length of service but on aptitude and 
“demonstrated ability.” Revision of the 
bill along this line, they believe, not only 
would safeguard against a relaxation of 
standards, but would help fill the alarming 
gap caused by the war in the education of 
future leaders in scholarship, research, 
medicine, law, and other professions. 

The age limitation of twenty-five in 
the GI Bill concerns many doctors, den- 
tists, engineers, and chemists, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois reports from a question- 
naire sent to its former students. Men in 
these professional occupations, married, 
and over twenty-five at the time of induc- 
tion, state that they had been in practice 
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too short a time before military induction 
to have established themselves, and not 
having practiced their skills for several 
years are now “rusty” and in need of 
at least short, intensive, refresher courses. 
Thus they view the provisions of the GI 
Bill as inadequate. 

Whatever the individual differences of 
opinion regarding specific provisions of 
the GI Bill, apparently there is wide ap- 
proval of the introduction into our na- 
tional policy through this measure of the 
principle that no relation should exist 
between the education of a citizen and his 
income. As far as higher education is con- 
cerned, many serious thinkers in higher 
education have long advocated the Jef- 
fersonian proposal to educate all citizens 
up to a certain level and to select the best 
minds for advanced training, all at public 
expense. Financial limitations, they say, 
seriously cut off the potential leadership 
that could be developed in our colleges 
and universities. Equality of opportunity, 
implicit in democratic theory, means 
among other things, these Jeffersonian 
adherents hold, that individuals should 
go to college if they have the necessary 
ability and are capable of profiting from 
the experience. 


AAUW State Divisions Turn to 

Educational Planning 
The current education reports of sev- 

eral AAUW state divisions are of especial 

interest and value. In the fall of 1944 the 

Wisconsin State Division was invited by 

the newly appointed five-year Curricu- 

lum Revision Committee of the State 

Department of Public Instruction to con- 

duct an opinion-finding poll throughout 

the state. Questions for the poll are: 

1. What life experiences, school courses or 
extra-curriculum activilies have been of 
most value to you? 

. What gaps or deficiencies do you recognize 
in your early experience or schooling? 


3. As you view the world of the future, what 
do you think should be included in the 
experience and training of young people? 


2 


The questions are to be considered as 
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related to training for living. AAUW mem- 
bers are asked to interview “the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick maker”; the 
youth who dropped out of school; the 
recent graduate; the grandfather. The 
range is to be as wide as possible, and the 
sex, occupation, educational level, and 
approximate age of those interviewed 
will be noted. Not only will the poll give 
the curriculum committee something of 
the thinking of the people, but the AAUW 
state president believes that to a certain 
extent it will prepare people for curricu- 
lum change and will start discussion in 
communities on the need of change. 

A study of “The Future of the A.B. 
Degree” was begun by the Massachusetts 
State Division of AAUW in November of 
1942 at the annual All-College Luncheon 
of the Boston Branch at which seventy- 
four colleges were represented. 

Conferences, questionnaires, and report 
reading, by the State Division Committee, 
extended over nearly two years. In pre- 
paring a report of the project, a question 
form was adopted at the request of the 
majority of the 104 colleges taking part 
in the study, since specific questions would 
give college faculties concrete material 
with which to start their discussions. 
‘Twenty questions are posed in the report, 
each introduced by a foreword or ex- 
planation. * 

For the question of acceleration, for ex- 
ample, background is supplied in the state- 
ment that the 104 colleges contributing 
to the study are almost unanimous in 
their willingness to accelerate, “‘ providing 
acceleration does not mean adulteration 
or attenuation.” For the most part, the 
statement continues, these colleges favor 
a shortening of the vacation period as the 
means of reducing the liberal arts course 
to a three-year period for those students 
who may wish it. A great majority of the 
colleges reporting, however, hope to drop 
acceleration when the war ends. Several 
plans in use for purposes of acceleration 
are described and the question raised, 
‘Should this institution adopt some form 
of acceleration as a permanent program?” 
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The committee believes that the ques- 
tion, “Should philosophy be not only a 
department of study in itself, but the un- 
derlying basis of the whole curriculum?” 
is one of the most important for considera- 
tion. “Philosophy,” as the committee 
sees it, “is the study which connects ideas 
derived from one branch of learning with 
those of another and attempts to derive a 
meaning from the whole.” The student 
needs to understand the relation of all 
branches of thought to basic ideas, the 
committee is convinced, in order to inte- 
grate his knowledge. And since world 
events prove that different philosophies 
can cause and have caused wars, it is very 
important as we enter an era of interna- 
tional thinking and planning that college 
students know what men and nations 
are thinking and “how they arrive at 
their conclusions and convictions.” 

Among other questions propounded in 
the report, are the following: 

Should this institution adopt a work experi- 
ence plan for those students who desire it? 
(viz.: an opportunity to acquire constructive 


vocational experience while pursuing the lib- 
eral arts education.) 

Should this institution re-consider its elec- 
tive system? 

Should this institution appoint a committee 
to seek cooperation with a similar high school 
committee for the purpose of planning courses 
which would start in the high school and ex- 
tend through the sophomore year in college? 


This question of closer articulation of 
the high school with the college in the 
interest of a more effective program of 


liberal education is much at the fore in 
current discussions, with many educators 
expressing the conviction that if the high 
school and the college are to offer better 
preparation for democratic living in the 
postwar world, each must have a clear 
conception of the aims and content of 
liberal education. 

In cooperation with the Michigan State 
Department of Education, the Michigan 
Division of AAUW is conducting a survey 
entitled, “Safeguarding Liberal Education 
in Our Secondary Schools.” Questions 
raised in the inquiry sheet call for indi- 
vidual analyses by branch members of 
their own education, as a preliminary 
step in the study, and investigative work 
with the local school, both administration 
and faculty. The term “liberal” is used 
in its broad meaning, the compilers of the 
questionnaire state, not as “college pre- 
paratory,” which indicates that they re- 
gard a liberal education as “essentially an 
introduction to intrinsic values and cul- 
tural perspectives.” 

For such liberal education the need is 
ever great. In her June 1944 report, Dean 
Gildersleeve of Barnard College expresses 
the belief that appreciation of general 
education has not lessened and that as the 
emergency period ceases we shall put 
fresh emphasis “‘on preserVing and pass- 
ing on the wisdom and beauty created by 
mankind in the past” and “on providing 
resources of recreation and strengthening 
of the spirit.” 


Hrven M. Hosp 
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AAUW 1945 Convention 
Plans for the AAUW Every-Branch 


Convention, announced briefly in the pre- 
ceding issue of the JouRNAL, have met 
with an enthusiastic response, not only 
from AAUW members, but from the 
press. The South Bend, Indiana, Tribune, 
for example, explains no-travel convention 
plans under the caption, “Meeting of 
Minds Is as Good as Gathering, Women 
Find,” and announces: “The women have 
done it again! First to solve the problem 
created by the ban on national conven- 
tions is the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women .. .” The New Orleans 
Times-Picayune comments editorially with 
approval, and suggests: “So far as we 
know, there is no patent on the plan. 
Maybe other organizations could adapt it 
to their own situations.” 

Now it is up to all of us to make this 
“‘meeting of minds, not of persons” a 
demonstration of the dynamic quality of 
the American Association of University 
Women, and of our ingenuity in overcom- 
ing the limitations imposed by the war. 
True, we shall miss the personal contacts 
and the face-to-face discussions that are 
so stimulating a part of the usual biennial 
meeting. But in their place will be the 
opportunity for participation by every 
branch, regardless of distances. 


We at Headquarters are striving to 


meet the challenge of compressing within 
the scope of a one-hour program the 
quintessence of the inspiration usually 
derived from several days of convention 
meetings. Details will come later; what 
can be said now is that recordings and 
scripts of an hour’s program, with out- 
standing leaders discussing our relation- 
ship to the issues of today, will be avail- 
able for every branch. 


One precious feature of the program will 
be a greeting from Marion Talbot, founder 
of the Association. She has watched the 
organization grow from the seventeen 
young college alumnae who met in Boston 
in 1881, to a nation-wide membership of 
more than 75,000 and relationships with 
other university women extending all over 
the world. At 86 Miss Talbot is one of the 
keenest observers and critics of AAUW 
developments. Others on the recorded 
program will include President Helen C. 
White; Frieda Kirchwey, distinguished 
editor and publisher of The Nation, who 
will present the theme of the convention 
meetings, “University Women’s Respon- 
sjbility in Time of Crisis”; and Margaret 
Mead, well known anthropologist, author, 
and lecturer, who will serve as moderator 
(and stimulater!) of a discussion by lead- 
ing women in the nation’s capital. 

Branch “convention” meetings will, it 
is expected, take up where the recorded 
program leaves off, with speakers of their 
own who will apply what has been said to 
the local community. 

And finally, every branch is asked at its 
“convention meeting” to adopt a state- 
ment of what it conceives to be the dis- 
tinctive contributions of university women 
as an organized group in that community. 
These statements will be used by national 
committees in developing program plans; 
the best of them will be published in the 
JOURNAL. 

If possible, the branch is asked to ar- 
range an all-day convention program. 
Suggestions have been sent to the branch 
president. 

In any case, the business ordinarily 
transacted by the biennial convention 
will be handled by written vote of duly 
appointed convention delegates in each 
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branch. The delegates will vote on nomi- 
nations for national offices, the Legislative 
Program, and resolutions, all of which 
will be sent them by mail. The branch is 
asked to discuss these items of business in 
advance on the “convention day” or 
earlier. (It should be remembered that the 
By-Laws provide that any national mem- 
ber may take part in convention discus- 
sion, though only delegates introduce mo- 
tions or vote.) Whether the branch will 
actually instruct its delegates, or merely 
furnish background for their decisions, is 
left to the branch to decide. 


Visitors from France 

The possibility of a most interesting 
project has been put before us recently: 
bringing two or three French women to 
the United States for a brief stay, during 
which they would visit as many AAUW 
branches as possible. Through the coop- 
eration of the Office of War Information, 
their passports and transoceanic travel 
arrangements would be cared for; the 
AAUW would be responsible for the visi- 
tors from the time of their arrival in this 
country. 

The purpose of the visit would be to 
foster better understanding between France 
and the United States. We have been 
consulting Mme. Cazamian, president of 
the French Federation of University 
Women, and the other leaders of the 
French Federation who can help us select 
women with the right qualities of charac- 
ter and temperament, the physical stam- 
ina, the command of English, and the 
understanding to make them effective 
interpreters of France to us, and able to 
explain the United States to France when 
they return. 

We have already received by cable sev- 
eral interesting nominations. Two of those 
suggested are young women under thirty, 
former teachers of English, and heroines 
of the resistance movement; another is 
head of an organization aiding the fam- 
ilies of prisoners; oné the director of a 
French service for helping immigrants in 
France; and one a distinguished woman 
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attorney who has spent months in a con- 
centration camp. 

The project is being considered by the 
AAUW Reconstruction Aid Committee 
of the Board of Directors. If your branch 
wishes a visit from one of these French 
women, presumably early this fall, notify 
the Associate in International Education 
at Headquarters. 


International Study Guides 


Two new study guides in the interna- 
tional field are now available from Head- 
quarters at 10 cents a copy: “American 
Relations with Eastern Asia,” prepared 
by Dean Meribeth E. Cameron, member 
of the national Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, and *‘ The Postwar Treat- 
ment of Germany,” prepared by Dr. 
Helen Dwight Reid, AAUW Associate in 
International Education. 


A Bibliography on Military Training 

When the AAUW Board of Directors 
met in November 1944 they agreed that 
they could not make specific reeommenda- 
tions regarding military training until 
various factors, international and other- 
wise, were more clear. They felt that any 
universal military training program should 
be preceded by wide dissemination of 
information and public discussion of its 
implications. For AAUW members study 
of the question is advocated. 

A valuable aid to study is the bib- 
liography on “Universal Military Train- 
ing,” prepared by the Publications Office 
of the Library of Congress. The current 
bibliography is a selective list, with anno- 
tations that serve to guide the reader in 
her choice among the articles, and quota- 
tions of pertinent statements. The subject 
is broken down into various divisions, 
such as historical background, legal as- 
pects, foreign systems, and social welfare, 
including public health, education, re- 
ligion, and morale. Political and economic 
aspects of the question are considered also. 
There is a section on the plan proposed by 
the U.S. Army, as well as alternate plans 
which have been suggested. 
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Publications of the Library of Congress 
are not available to individuals directly 
but are sent to libraries upon request of 
the librarian or member of the staff. They 
are available also to research organizations 
or to organized study groups. AAUW 
members, then, either through their local 
library, or through organization into an 
AAUW study group, could arrange to 
secure the bibliography from the Publica- 
tions Office of the Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Renewal of Emergency Price Control 
Act Urged 


The many letters received at Headquar- 
ters show that AAUW members continue 
to do yeoman service in supporting price 
control, rent control, and rationing work 
in their communities, and stand back of 
OPA in its measures to hold the line on 
price and to distribute short supplies 
equitably. Recently AAUW has urged the 
extension of the Emergency Price Control 
Act through the remainder of the war and 
so long as the threat of inflation lasts. On 
January 6, 1945, President Helen C. 
White wrote to the Banking and Currency 
Committees of the Senate and the House, 
the Congressional majority and minority 
leaders, the Speaker and the Vice-Presi- 
dent elect, stating the Association’s sup- 
port for extension of the Act. On March 8 
Dr. Maxine Sweezy represented AAUW 
at hearings before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. The campaign of 
the Consumer Clearinghouse for extension 
has had the active leadership of Dr. 
Caroline F. Ware, chairman of the AAUW 
national Social Studies Committee. 


We Praise Stricter Rationing 


Few will need to be reminded that late 
in December 1944 the OPA made impor- 
tant changes in food rationing. These 
actions were taken primarily to make sure 
that each ration book holder would have 
the right to buy his fair share of the 
limited food supplies available early in 
1945. 

The revised program took into account 


the changing fortunes of war. Last summer 
it appeared possible that the war might 
end within a few months. In December, 
however, it was clear that the war would 
be long and hard and that military re- 
quirements would not decline. In the light 
of this changing situation, OPA’s ration- 
ing program was both tightened and 
extended. 

The rationing changes were also ini- 
tiated on the basis of the less optimistic 
food predictions for this year. In reviewing 
the situation the War Food Administra- 
tion has pointed out that although ci- 
vilians will not face any overall food 
shortage, they will be able to purchase 
smaller quantities of certain key foods 
than they bought in 1944. The 1945 out- 
look for these foods is briefly: 


1. Meat.— The War Food. Administration 
figures that consumers will receive about 127 
pounds per person for 1945 compared with 148 
pounds in 1944. 


2. Butter. — Increased milk drinking by ci- 
vilians, use of more milk in producing con- 
densed, dried, and evaporated milk, and ched- 
dar cheese, and increased production of ice 
cream for the military services, — all will place 
definite limits on the butter supplies available 
to consumers in 1945. 


3. Processed Foods. The allocation of a 

larger proportion of all processed foods for 
military use has been increased from 25 per 
cent of total production in the pack year 1943- 
44 to 41 per cent in 1944-45. As a result, 
civilians will get 220,600,000 standard cases 
this current pack year compared with 253,- 
800,000 cases in 1943-44. This represents a 
reduction of 25 per cent in canned fruits, 33 
per cent in canned vegetables, and 11 per cent 
in canned fruit juices and vegetable juices — 
from civilian consumption in 1943-44. 
4. Sugar. Because of limited supplies, un- 
usually low stocks, high military needs, and 
war related conditions, the average civilian is 
expected to get 78 pounds of sugar in 1945, 
compared with 88 pounds in 1944. This in- 
cludes sugar consumed in all forms. 


In view of these facts, AAUW joined 
with fourteen other national consumer 
organizations in a statement to the press 
praising stricter food rationing controls. 



















































































































To many this praise may sound odd. No 
intensive investigation will be required to 
unearth complaints and criticism of the 
OPA’s action for stricter controls, accom- 
panied by cancellation of some stamps. A 
visitor from Mars, spending a few minutes 
in almost any grocery store and at any 
dinner table immediately after the ration- 
ing orders went into effect, could be ex- 
cused for arriving at the conclusion that 
the nation had been sentenced to slow 
starvation. 

The reaction to more stringent controls, 
however, should not be measured by such 
complaints. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of conscientious housewives who 
fully realized that strict food rationing 
controls are the best assurance yet de- 
vised that the supplies available for ci- 
vilians will be equitably distributed. The 
AAUW has voiced their views. 


Additional Home Economics Funds 


On March 8, 1945, AAUW, in coopera- 
tion with the American Home Economics 
Association and other national organiza- 
tions, requested the House Appropriations 
Committee for an increased appropriation 
of $575,000 to be used by the Bureau of 
Home Nutrition and Home Economies for 
additional cooperative research with the 
states. Dr. Maxine Sweezy, Associate in 
Social Studies, represented the AAUW 
before the House Committee. 

Some suggested projects needing im- 
mediate cooperative research are: investi- 
gations to determine the deterioration that 
occurs in the nutritive values of cereal 
grains during storage, and nutritional 
requirements for vitamin C; information 
on rural housing requirements; surveys of 
clothing and household textile require- 
ments of American families at various 
income levels in order to help with family 
budgets and indicate to producers the 
amounts and types of cottons and wools 
which should be manufactured; and food 
consumption studies to gauge progress 
being made in raising the level of nutrition 
above that which has necessitated the 
rejection of so many draftees. 
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Trends in American Paintings 


“Only Yesterday” is the title of two 
collections of color reproductions of paint- 
ings by American artists, First Series and 
Second Series. The rental fee on each 
exhibition is $5.00. 

The depression was a brief cycle in 
painting; the war is another; the postwar 
will bring its own period. 

We are going back before any of this to 
the leading modern painters of “Only 
Yesterday,” from about the turn of the 
century to 1935. Most of the artists are 
still living and very active in painting. 


The First Series consists of: 


Luks Kantor 
Glackens Brook 
Sloan Kuniyoshi 
Bellows Gropper 
Miller Marsh 
Sterne Fiene 
Dickinson Cook 
Hopper Bobrod 
Speicher Biddle 
Karfiol Blume 
Mattson Jules 

Poor Benton 
DuBois ‘ Curry 
Blanch Wood 
The Second Series contains — 
Ryder Demuth 
Eilshemius Burchfield 
Weber Carroll 
Burlin Watkins 
Marin Grosz 
Dove Sheeler 

O’ Keeffe Davis 
Hartley Graves 


Reproductions are a compromise and 
can only be useful to branches who cannot 
get access to many originals, yet need to 
help set educational standards in their 
communities; especially where taste has 
not evolved beyond interest in pretty 
literalism. 

It would be better to start with the First 
Series, since these are the painters closer to 
realism and therefore easier to understand, 
No descriptive matter goes with this 
exhibition; it is just to look at. The 
masonite mats, unframed, are bored for 
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hanging and very easy to handle and move 
about, so that the show can be lent to 
schools. 

The Second Series is just as obvious as 
the first to experienced eyes, but will ap- 
pear much harder to inexperience. It con- 
tains artists who have made more startling 
departures from tradition and who have 
followed chiefly their own “inner eye,” 
and on the whole approaches the subjec- 
tive where the First Series tends toward 
the objective. Ample descriptive material 
is provided about each artist, in books, 
magazines, and supplementary pictures. 

An accessory aim of this exhibition is a 
study of ordinary modern framing. The 
pictures are framed about as the originals 
would be, and general data about framing 
are included. 


American Short Story 


To prepare the mood for the AAUW 
short stories of the year, we read between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas two current 
anthologies of the American short story 
and Katherine Anne Porter’s The Leaning 
Tower. Miss Porter’s title story, about 
Germany in 1931, is one of the notable 
short stories of the period. 

The O. Henry annual Prize Stories of 
1944 is a quick way of following what 
goes on in the short fiction field. It will be 
a surprise to many to learn that the best 
stories now published are to be found in 
Harper’s, Harper’s Bazaar, The New Yorker, 
Mademoiselle and Accent, with a few in the 
Yale Review, Partisan Review, Kenyon 
Review, and Tomorrow. 

Considering the volume of American 
short stories — this book is a sifting of 
twenty from over five hundred — it is of 
interest that so young a college as Sarah 
Lawrence is represented by two stories. 

Marguerite Young of Indianapolis, 
holder of the AAUW Kathryn McHale 
Fellowship for 1942-43, is represented in 
this collection with “Old James.” 

The O. Henry collection passes through 
the hands of three judges and the editor, 
Herschel Brickell. The O’Brien collection 
is selected by Martha Foley, former editor 
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of Story, and shows the unifying effect of a 
single taste. 

Writers will do well to note the two 
short story awards offered by Doubleday 
and Kenyon Review, for $500 and $250. 
Manuscripts (limited to those who have 
never published a book of fiction) should 
be sent to the Kenyon Review, Gambier, 
Ohio, between April first and May first, 
1945. 

The Alfred A. Knopf Fellowship for a 
project in fiction is $2,500 against the 
royalties, and applications are due by 
November 1, 1945. 


AAUW Writing Project 1944 

We have 23 short stories and 123 verse 
entries from 70 members in 42 branches in 
24 states. 

The judging group from the Milwaukee 
Branch awards top places for the short 
stories as follows: 

First: Ethel Wentworth Hodsdon (Jersey City, 

N. J.) for “And in Short Measures.” 
Second: Betrenia Bowker (Kansas City, Mo.) 

for ““Meet Me Tonight.” 

Third: Lena Martin Smith (Pittsburg, Kansas) 
for “‘Re-converting Grandpa.” 

Honorable Mention: Maudaline Powell (Rock- 
ford, Ill.) for “Pioneer Christmas.” 


The verse, judged by a group from the 
Denver Branch, carries these decisions: 
First: Francis Crewes (Milwaukee, Wis.) for 


“The Vesper Sparrow.” 
Second: Grace M. Davis (Modesto, Calif.) 
for “‘Mephistopheles Meditates.” 
Honorable Mention: Eleanor Reed Alter (Jersey 
City, N. J.) for “Vigil Light”; and Alice 
Cowles Morris (Norfolk, Va.) for “‘ Futility.” 
Josephine Daskam Bacon wrote for 
entrants the criticisms on the short stories, 
and Genevieve Taggard the notes on 
verse. 


Writing Project 1945 


Manuscripts in the short story and 
verse are due in Miss Beam’s office, by 
November 1, 1945. Only members of the 
Association are eligible, and where there is 
a writing group in the branch it is re- 
quested that the entries express their 
judgment. 
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The preferred length for short stories is 
3,000 to 5,000 words and short shorts are 
excluded. Only one story will be judged for 
a member. Verse may be one long poem or 
three short lyrics. All material must be 
unpublished; must be typewritten, and 
accompanied by stamped, self-addressed 
envelopes for return. The writer’s name 
and address must appear at the upper left 
corner of the first page, with the name as 
it would appear in print given after the 
title or at the end of the manuscript. 


The University of Georgia Reinstated 


The University of Georgia at Athens 
has been reinstated to the AAUW ap- 
proved list. The approved degrees are: 


A good answer to that perennial ques- 
tion of the individual, “What can I do?” 
has just been received at Headquarters. 
It is a letter signed jointly by the chair- 
man of international relations and the 
chairman of education of the New Jersey 
State Division, and sent to every branch 
chairman in those two fields in their state. 
It is shared here with other AAUW mem- 
bers in the hope that some of these pro- 
vocative suggestions will arouse your eager 
enthusiasm to go and do likewise in your 
own community! 


To Branch Chairmen on International Rela- 
tions and Education, 

With the decisions made at Yalta reviving 
our hope in international cooperation we, in- 
dividually and collectively, will renew our 
efforts toward a realization of a World Federa- 
tion. We can give our support to the program 
when it is presented to Congress, a body 
responsive to public opinion. We can aid in the 
development of opinion favorable to a world 
organization endowed with the means of insur- 
ing peace. 

Are there not other things that we as Uni- 
versity Women can do? 


1. Can you call a meeting of representatives 
of civic, religious, and educational organi- 
zations now working for the same objective 


and plan a coordinated program for your 
community? 


YOU CAN 
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A.B. and B.S. in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, A.B. in Journalism, B.S. in 
Chemistry, B.S. in Education, B.S. in 
Home Economics, Bachelor of Business 
Administration. Any graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia holding one of these 
degrees is eligible for national member- 
ship in the Association, regardless of the 
date of graduation. 


New Branches 


These new branches have been recog- 
nized since publication of the Winter 1945 
JOURNAL: 


CALIFORNIA — Mendota 
Mary.Lanp — Cumberland 
Texas — Georgetown 


DO THIS! 


2. Can you ask your local newspaper to carry 
editorials on the International Office of 
Education as they now do on aspects of 
Bretton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks? 
(Write to the Educational Policies Com- 
mission for press releases.) 


3. Can you encourage through personal con- 
tact and local publicity interest in the 
various international organizations that 
are now in the process of formation: 
UNRRA, Aviation Commission, Interna- 
tional Bank, etc.? 


4. Can you become acquainted with the work 
that teachers of English and social studies 
are doing in bringing current problems 
into the classrooms and give this work 
publicity? 

5. Can you plan small neighborhood gather- 
ings for informal discussion of interna- 
tional topics? 

6. Can you ask civic organizations to devote 
some part of each meeting to the presenta- 
tion of a topic related to the peace? 

7. Can you arrange with your local superin- 
tendent of schools to have the role of edu- 
cation in the eradication of Nazism made 
the subject of a general teachers’ meeting? 

8. Can you write to influential citizens urging 
active support of the Department of State’s 
program for educational and cultural re- 
habilitation of liberated nations? 

9. Can you talk to less influential citizens, to 

people who often have erroneous concep- 

tions of important proposals, to the man in 
the street who not infrequently gives us an 
enlightening point of view? 
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10. Will you accept this challenge to AAUW 
leadership? 
Sincerely yours, 
Marcuerite W. HEARN 
Chairman of International Relations 
Eve.tyn J. HAWKES 
Chairman of Education 

Under Item 3, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization might well be added, since 
it is likely to come up for formal United 
States approval very soon. The principal 
function of the FAO will be to facilitate 
cooperative action by governments in 
fields like nutrition, food supply, agricul- 
tural production and distribution, and the 
improvement of the conditions of rural 
life. Raymond Gram Swing has written 
an excellent brief pamphlet explaining the 
purposes of this new organization (ob- 
tainable from Food for Freedom, Inc., 
1707 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., price 10.cents a copy, 50 cents a 
dozen, $2.00 per hundred). 

On the proposed International Mone- 
tary Fund and International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, already 
pending in Congress, the AAUW has pub- 
lished Monetary Plans of the United Na- 
tions, written for us by Dr. Mabel New- 
comer, only woman delegate from any 
country at the Bretton Woods Conference. 
(15 cents a copy, or 10 cents each for order 
of 10 or more). Write direct to the U. 5. 


In April 
THE UNITED NATIONS 
CLOTHING COLLECTION 


asks your cooperation. 
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Treasury for the explanatory pamphlet it 
has just published, The Bretton Woods 
Proposals. 

On UNRRA, we have available a 
limited number of copies of two useful 
pamphlets, UNRRA: Organization, Aims, 
Progress (1944), and Program on United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation, based on 
a conference of fifty national women’s 
organizations held in Washington last 
October. These may be had from AAUW 
Headquarters for 5 cents to cover the cost 
of postage. 

The address of the Educational Policies 
Commission, mentioned in Item 2, is 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Much interesting information on 
this subject may also be secured from the 
American Association for an International 
Office for Education. Copies of Education 
for International Security and Education 
for a Free Society, the reports of the first 
and second International Education as- 
semblies, held at Harpers Ferry, Septem- 
ber 1943, and at Hood College, June 
1944, are available from Headquarters on 
request. 

If you do “accept this challenge to 
AAUW leadership,” will you send us a 
brief account of what you accomplish, 
so that your experience may be shared 
through the JouRNAL? 


Yale University School of Nursing 
fession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various 


branches of nursing is offered during the thirty months’ 
course which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 

A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address: 

The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 

New Haven Connecticut 





